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Chronicle 


Home News.—Sensational revelations continued to be 
the order of the day in the inquiry now proceeding in the 
Committee of Public Lands. As a result of these revela- 
tions the Senate passed the Robinson 
resolution calling on the President to 
ask for the resignation of Secretary 
Denby. This was met by the President with the blunt 
statement that “no official recognition can be given” to 
this resolution. “ The dismissal of an officer of the Gov- 
ernment,” says the President, “other than by impeach- 
ment, is exclusively an executive function.” However, 
on February 18, Mr. Denby offered his resignation to 
the President and the resignation was accepted. It was 
said that this act of Mr. Denby followed a telephone con- 
versation with Mr. Coolidge, in which the matter was 
discussed. It had been felt that his stay in the Cabinet 
embarrassed the President. 

In a speech on February 12 in New York, Mr. Coolidge 
promised “ immediate, adequate and unshrinking prosecu- 
tion of all persons guilty of fraud or corruption in the 
leasing of oil lands. Meanwhile the Senate Committee 
continued its sittings. Mr. McAdoo, testifying volun- 
tarily, stated that his connection with the Doheny interests 
did not involve any oil leases. Various other persons con- 
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nected with the oil lands gave interesting information to 
the committee. Among these John C. Shaffer, news- 
paper publisher, stated that Mr. Fall had planned the 
lease of the Teapot Dome in March, 1921, shortly after he 
took office. The late President Harding’s name was 
brought into the discussion, when the sale of the Marion 
Star was examined. Frank A. Vanderlip, called before 
the committee because of statements he had made on this 
subject, admitted that he had spoken on hearsay only, but 
that he had wished to bring to the open a “ whispering 
campaign,” which was doing damage to Mr. Harding’s 
memory. The name of Silas J. Strawn, proposed for the 
office of prosecutor, was withdrawn by the President. 
Owen J. Roberts was named in his place, and accepted 
by the committee. On February 15, Mr. La Follette 
introduced a resolution calling for an investigation into a 
proposed transfer of Alaskan coal lands from the Navy 
Department to the Department of the Interior. 


Canada.—Keen interest is manifested by all sections 
of the Canadian press in the political problem that is 
developing prior to the opening of Parliament on February 
28. The tenure of power of the 
present Liberal Government, under the 
premiership of Mr. McKenzie King 
is insecure and predictions are made that, unless some 
unforeseen event occurs, there must be an appeal to the 
country through a general election. Though a majority 
party, the Liberals are opposed by Conservatives and 
Progressives and in the coming Parliament the former 
will have a minority of four. Certain bye-elections held 
recently have resulted in the defeat of the Liberal candi- 
dates and criticism of the Government is becoming daily 
more outspoken. In addition, the Liberal Ministry has 
been weakened by the reported resignation from the 
Cabinet of two influential members, Sir Lomer Gouin, 
for several years the leader of Quebec Liberalism, and 
Hon. W. S. Fielding, the veteran Minister of Finance. 
With the resignation of Sir Lomer, whose influence 
prevented any affiliation with the Progressives, coalition 
of the Liberal and Progressive parties is freely discussed. 
Though such an arrangement would strengthen the Liberal 
Party during the coming sessions of Parliament, it has 
not been given open support by Premier King, and has 
been denied by Progressive leaders. The domestic prob- 
lems that face the Government are many and grave. While 
the West is strongly in favor of a reduced tariff, especially 
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on agricultural implements, the manufacturers of the 
Province of Quebec and the East are insisting on the 
necessity of legislation in favor of a higher tariff. Taxa- 
tion, too, which is declared to be higher even than in the 
United States, must be alleviated in some way, and the 
entire financial situation, despite progress made within 
the last year, must still further be improved. Since 1914, 
Canada has not been balancing her accounts, and 
the war added two billion dollars to the National 
Debt. Another cause of alarm is the increasing volume 
of emigration to the United States. The press is in 
unison in demanding that some remedy must be found 
to prevent this gradual draining of the growth and pros- 
perity of the country. 


Germany.—Two great events mark a turning point in 
the history of Berlin, the capital of the former Kingdom 
of Prussia—two events almost as puzzling as the latest 
stabilization of the German mark. 
Berlin, which was once heart and core 
of the Kulturkampf of ill fame, of that 
unscrupulous fight against Catholicism in Prussia, the 
stronghold of Protestantism, has become the seat of a 
Catholic Bishop. Bismarck would never have dreamt of it. 
Berlin and Mark Brandenburg constituted a harmless 
Catholic diaspora over which he would never disturb 
himself. As little as people of his frame of mind foresaw 
the great war with its grave consequences, so little did 
he himself foresee the results of the Kulturkampf and the 
eventual destiny of that insignificant Brandenburg dias- 
pora. Brandenburg and Pomerania are now a diocese 
and Berlin is the seat of a Bishop. The population in 
general did not take much notice of the event, although 
the inauguration of the new Bishop Deitmer must have 
caused some heartburn and grievance to certain Protestant 
circles; but for the Catholic population the inauguration 
of the Bishop certainly was a great event. 

The other memorable turning point in the history of 
Catholic Berlin is the lecture course of Father Guardini, 
given this winter-semester at the University of Berlin. 
It is the first time Catholic lectures are delivered in the 
sanctum sanctorum of the real Protestant University of 
Berlin. Dr. Guardini, a Catholic priest, delivers lectures 
in the very same halls where Harnack propagates non- 
Christian knowledge of Christendom and where the wise 
professors of philosophy introduce their followers into 
the mysteries of Hegelism, teach their pupils to disentangle 
the threads spun by Kant, and for refreshment allow them 
to bathe in the shallow waters of pantheism and monism. 
Here Father Guardini now delivers his lectures on “ The 
Nature of the Concrete ” and the “ Teaching of the King- 
dom of God.” These lectures have had quite an audience 
so far; his regular attendants averaging about 200. What 
makes these lectures so historical is that they constitute 
the first step towards the establishment of a Catholic 
faculty at the University of Berlin. The growing 
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importance of Catholicism is further evidenced by the 
fact that at the same time Harnack delivers lectures on 
the “ Nature and Spirit of the Catholic Church.” 


. Great Britain—After its recess on the accession to 
power of the Labor Party, the House of Commons re- 
assembled on February 12. The situation was strange 
and unprecedented. Notwithstanding 
the fact that they constitute the 
largest party, the Conservative mem- 
bers ranged themselves on the Speaker’s left as the official 
opposition. The Liberals, including even those who for- 
merly gave allegiance to Lloyd George but now united 
under Mr. Asquith, occupied seats on the Ministerial 
side. In his opening speech, the new Labor Premier, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, briefly referred to the situation as 
one which required a change in the ordinary procedure 
of the House. 


Reassembly 
of Parliament 


No Prime Minister has ever met the House of Commons under 
similar circumstances to mine. For the time being no party in 
the House has a majority. Now, I think that will neces- 
sitate some alteration in our House of Commons habits. I think 
we will have to think less about party than heretofore, and to lay 
more and more emphasis upon the responsibility of individual 
members, voting as responsible members of the House and not 
merely as party politicians. 

Continuing, Mr. MacDonald offered to the Parliament 
a general outline of the domestic and foreign policy to be 
followed by his Labor Government. His policy, he de- 
clared, would not be a “ policy of tranquillity,” but “a 
fuller policy, a polity of confidence.” He discussed briefly 
the smaller domestic problems that were awaiting solution 
and laid special emphasis on some outstanding and urgent 
difficulties that confronted the Government. Chief of 
these were the housing program, which the late Conserva- 
tive Government had failed to settle, the problem of labor 
in the building trades and the allied situation in the general 
matter of unemployment. Mr. MacDonald did not attempt 
to furnish any specific solution to these questions but de- 
clared that he mentioned them to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the members in preparation for the discussion 
which he would bring up at an early date. Turning to 
the foreign situation, the Premier defended his prompt 
action in the recognition of Russia, and commented on the 
“healthier atmosphere” created in Anglo-French rela- 
tions by his recent note to M. Poincaré. Of particular 
interest was his reference to the question of the reduction 
of armaments by the European nations and his ardent 
support of the League of Nations; he felt confident that, 
with a new spirit of cooperation manifested in Europe, 
America would agree to become a member of the League. 
In general, the speech gave satisfaction and was praised 
for its frank statement of the problems and the courage 
and optimism which inspired it. But there was a reaction 
against that portion of the program which advocated the 
giving of doles to the unemployed. Both Conservatives 
and Liberals, as well as the Peers, declared that the Gov- 
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ernment must reconsider its attitude on the theory, which 
has been named “ Poplarism,” that all citizens have the 
right to employment or to sustenance at the public ex- 
pense. According to the practical application of the theory 
as made by the Government the unemployed were to be 
given doles that equaled the wages received by the work- 
ers. Political experts declared that if the matter should 
be pushed to a vote it would result in a defeat for the 
Labor government. An. interesting discussion on the 
status of the Labor Party occurred when Mr. MacDonald 
was questioned on the nature of the affiliation existing be- 
tween his party and the Labor Socialist International. He 
was asked whether or not he was bound by that clause 
in the constitution of the International “ declaring that 
the decision of the International body could override the 
decisions oi any of the affiliated nations whose represen- 
tatives were on it.” The Prime Minister stated that the 
British Labor Party was affiliated with the International 
and “ would carry out its obligations as stated in the party 
program issued to the electorate at election time.” He 
explained, however, that this affiliation was purely volun- 
tary and could be terminated at any moment that there 
should be need to do so. 


Jugoslavia.— The published details of the Fifth 
Catholic Congress held at Laibach, as it is called in the 
Slovene language, indicate that Catholicism is making 
gratifying progress in Jugoslavia. 
The Congress easily surpassed all pre- 
vious events of a similar nature both in 
the number of participants and in the magnificence of the 
ceremonies. King Alexander himself was present in 
person, as also the Apostolic Nuncio, Mgr. Pellegrinetti, 
the twelve Jugoslav Bishops and many prominent State 
officials. There was an open-air Mass, a most impressive 
procession and intense practical work on the part of the 
delegates was accomplished. Describing the events the 
English Catholic News Service writes: 


The Fifth 
Catholic Congress 


All the church bells of the city pealed out, the music of the 
bands filled the air, and in between the tunes was heard the firing 
of cannon. In the seemingly interminable parade were 2,000 
Catholic athletes and a like number of girl gymnasts belonging to 
the Catholic societies. Then came large groups of other athletic 
clubs, students from the universities, clubs of men and women; 
in tact, an unending line of people, many of them coming long 
distances from the villages and mountain hamlets of Slovenia. 

At the great altar erected in the central public square of the 
city his Excellency the Papal Nuncio imparted the Apostolic Bene- 
diction to the whole Slovene people. Then arose that heroic prelate, 
Bishop Jeglitch, affectionately known here as the “Mercier of 
Slovenia,” who consecrated the entire Slovene nation to the Sacred 
Heart. Both the King and his Ministers declared that they were 
profoundly touched by this solemn religious manifestation of the 
Slovene people. 

A great many discussions filled up the days devoted to the 
Congress. Social questions were discussed, the work of the 
missions, matters of Christian morality, school questions, literature, 
economics, etc. The student body passed a resolution to intensify 
their religious life, and plans were drawn up for hastening the 
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reconciliation between the Catholic Church and the Orthodox 


Schismatics. 

An appeal was also made to the civilized world, in the 
name of civilization, to end the conditions under which 
large groups of Slovenes are subjected to suffering and 
injustice outside of the national borders of the Kingdom. 


Mexico.—A second complete victory over rebel forces 
in the west is stated by correspondents in Mexico to have 
given Obregon a decisive advantage in the civil war now 
raging. General Estrada, command- 
ing a rebel column marching north 
from Morelia, encountered the Federal 
communications near Penjamo on February 12. He was 
met by General Escobar, commanding 5,000 troops, half 
of which was cavalry. The engagement lasted from seven 
o’clock in the morning to five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and was peculiar in that the only arms used were Colt 
automatic pistols. The rebels occupied a range of hills, 
two miles long in front. The Federals moved infantry 
and cavalry around both ends of the position and attacked 
the rebels on both flanks. The total Federal loss is given 
as 200. It is claimed that the rebels lost 500 men and 
700 horses. The army of General Escobar followed up 
its advantage vigorously, and by the next day it was 
announced that General Estrada’s army was dispersed. 
General Estrada retired to Morelia. President Obregon 
made his triumphal entry into Guadalajara on February 
14. The next campaign will be in the State of Oaxaca, 
in which an attempt will be made to capture the city of 
Oaxaca. For this purpose General Ibarra left Mexico 
City for the front, confident of a victory over General 
Maycotte and the Governor of the State, Manual Garcia 
Vigil. Fighting has also taken place at Atlixco, in the 
State of Puebla, when rebel forces, which attempted to 
take that place, were repulsed and driven to the moun- 
tains. In the State of Vera Cruz the rebels are still under 
arms and General Topete is charged with the task of over- 
coming them. Rebels claimed a victory in Michoacan. 


Federal 
Victories 


Reparations Question.—After two weeks spent in 
listening to the arguments and opinions of the spokesmen 
for the German Government the Dawes Committee is now 
engaged in learning at Paris the view 


Experts’ 

Committee of the French Government as repre- 

at Paris sented by its own statesmen and 
experts. Arrangements were made by Louis Barthou, 


President of the Reparations Commission, for interviews 
with persons who could authoritatively present the French 
case. The Expert Committee has now formed its own 
conclusions as to what is acceptable for Germany and what 
it can practically accomplish. The desires of France will 
be set over against the German possibilities, and the Com- 
mittee will pledge itself to neither side. The ideal aimed 
at is to find a solution which, when all the evidence has 
been sifted, can be rejected by none of the interested 
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Governments. It is believed that the inquiries will be 
completed and the report drawn up by March 1. The 
Committee realizes that absolute unanimity should be 
attained before its conclusions are made public and that 
its decision must be so equitable and possible of fulfilment 
that, in the opinion of the world, it cannot safely be dis- 
regarded by either the creditor or debtor nations. Such 
at all events has been the professed aim of the American 
delegates. The German press, in the meantime, has been 
discussing the supposed plans and projects of the experts, 
so far as they can with any likelihood be stated and inter- 
preted at the present moment, when everything is still 
hanging in the balance. It is seeking to prepare the 
people, to create a favorable reception for the plans, and to 
impress the Reparations Committee by emphasizing the 
features that are most acceptable to Germany. The 
Vossiche Zeitung refers to the unanimous agreement of 
the experts that a moratorium must be granted to Ger- 
many, and a loan be raised abroad until her ability to 
pay has been restored. 


Rome.—The Osservatore Romano, just received, con- 
tains the text of a very important Papal document. It is 
the encyclical letter Maximam, by which the Holy See 
gives its official approval to the agree- 
ment reached with the French Govern- 
ment on the question of the juridical 
organization of the French dioceses. Thus is settled a 
dispute that has disturbed the Church in France since the 
famous Separation Law of December 9, 1905, when the 
anti-clerical French Government of those days broke the 
concordat with the Holy See, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of the “laicism” of the State. By that law the 
Catholic Church lost all juridical position before the State. 
To remedy this, the Government proposed the so called 
“ cultual associations ” law. under which the dioceses were 
to be allowed to organize, and thus acquire the right to 
hold property and to enjoy the position of a legal entity. 
This law was immediately denounced by Pius X, who 
forbade the French Bishops to accept it. His reason was 
that the constitution of the cultual associations conflicted 
with the Divine constitution of the Church. Since then, 
however, conditions have greatly changed. Relations have 
been reopened between France and the Holy See, and a 
strong group of parties is in power in the Chamber favor- 
able to the Church. For some time it has been known 
that settlement was only a question of finding a formula 
in accord with both French Law and canon law. This 
new Papal document now announces that such a formula 
has been found. After recounting the history of the 
matter as given above, Pope Pius renews his condemna- 
tion of the Law of Separation, of “ laicism,” and of the 
cultual associations, and pays a tribute of admiration to 
the conduct of Bishops, clergy and Catholic laity in the 
difficult circumstances. He then gives the history of the 
different steps by which the new agreement was arrived 
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at, and declares that after long prayer and consideration 
he at last decided to allow the formation of diocesan 
associations according to the new plan proposed. It had 
already been decided that the plan was not against existing 
French laws, and the Pope now declares that it is not 
substantially contrary to canon law. He admits that the 
guarantees given for the liberty of the Church are not 
those he had wished, and “to which the heads of the 
French Government had consented,” but says that the 
guarantees that are now offeréd are “of such a nature 
that we believe we can accept them for the good of general 
peace; all the more so that it did not seem possible to 
obtain better ones, and that those which were offered could, 
all things considered, be looked on as legal and secure, such 
as Pius X himself demanded.” The Pope does not com- 
mand the Bishops to accept the new plan, he simply states 
that it is his earnest hope and wish that they accept them. 
He does not wish it said that he is going back on the 
policy of Pius X, because the conditions have profoundly 
altered, and the features to which Pius X objected have 
been eliminated. Once more the Pope begs the Bishops 
to accept the new plan, and ends with a fervent prayer 
for peace. The statutes of the new diocesan associations 
follow. Their aim is said to be “to provide for the 
expenses and maintenance of the Catholic cult under the 
authority of the Bishop, in communion with the Holy See, 
conformably with the constitution of the Catholic 
Church.” Then follow various regulations by which 
members of the diocesan association are to be elected, 
meetings held, money collected and administered, and 
property owned. Each diocese is a separate legal unit and 
thus acquires once more before the State the right to 
acquire and administer property. In his letter, however, 
the Pope states that it was not possible to recover the 
property which was taken away by the law of Separation. 
This must be looked on as the price the Church is willing 
to pay for liberty and peace. 





Colonel Edward W. Ryan, M.D., a graduate 
of the Fordham Medical School, New York, dis- 
tinguished himself not only during the World 
War but thereafter in many countries of Europe 
and Asia. His unselfish labor in behalf of the 
sick and wounded won for him golden opinions in 
all the countries where he labored. In the next 
issue of America, James J. Walsh, M.D., will 
write with keen appreciation of Dr. Ryan’s career, 
cut short in Egypt by an untimely death. 

Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge will continue his dis- 
cussion of the number of Catholics in the British 
Empire and the United States, showing that their 
increase in numbers and power has been truly 
remarkable. 

Mr. Charles A. McMahon, N.C.W.C., will write 
on a phase of literature and the motion picture 
industry, that is of great interest to all lovers of 
books and the movie. 
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A Jesuit in the Limelight 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


NE of the very interesting effects of the national 
() consciousness which has been awakened among 

the new independent countries created by the 
Treaty of Versailles, is the publication by subvention of 
great works written by their “ nationals,” at Government 
expense, or by enthusiastic patriots who feel that the 
world should be made aware of the high intellectual qual- 
ities of their compatriots, or at least should be given a 
chance to learn how much the mentality of men of that 
stock has counted for in the world’s history of thought. 
A recent publication of this kind brings that dear old 
Jesuit mathematician, philosopher, scientist and poet of 


the eighteenth century, Father R. J. Boscovich, into: 


the focus of scientific interest. There has always been 
a very definite recognition on the part of those who knew 
enough about his works to have the right to an opinion 
in the matter that this learned Jesuit was one of the world’s 
great geniuses worthy to rank even with such luminaries 
of his own eighteenth century as Newton and LaPlace and 
Leibniz. The Government of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, together with certain wealthy individual Jugo- 
slavs, has put the scientific world under distinct obliga- 
tion by furnishing the money to pay for a magnificent edi- 
tion in folio of Boscovich’s great work, “ Theoria Philo- 
sophiae Naturalis,” in a Latin-English edition. 

The principal reason for this publication is one that 
nmiakes it of very current interest. Boscovich’s theory of 
the constitution of matter is a definite anticipation of 
present day theories on this same subject. Father Adolph 
Miller who himself was director of the observatory of 
the Janiculum at Rome and Professor of Astronomy at 
the Gregorian University in reviewing Father Boscovich’s 
views for the biographical sketch in “ The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia,” which was published now nearly twenty years 
ago, said that the great Jesuit mathematician “held that 
bodies could not be composed of a continuous material 
substance, nor even of contiguous material particles but 
of innumerable point-like structures whose individual 
components lack all extension and divisibility.” Because 
the word atom from its Greek derivation means something 
that cannot be divided farther, it is sometimes assumed 
that Boscovich is an atomist and nothing more. But he 
is much more than that and his ideas would be much 
better understood in the modern time if he were to be 
called an ionist in the sense in which modern mathemati- 
cians and physicists use the word ion and especially the 
term negative ion. Boscovich’s theory was that a repul- 
sion exists between the individual particles of matter 
which.cannot disappear, though it is indeed infinitesimal, 


without compenetration taking place. For him this repul- 
sion of the minute particles, which tends to prevent their 
compenetration, is dependent on certain forces with which 
these elements are endowed. It tends to become infinite 
when they are at very close proximity, whereas within 
certain limits it diminishes as the distances increase and 
finally becomes an attractive force. 

Anyone who is at all in touch with modern speculations 
with regard to the constitution of matter will appreciate 
quite readily how closely Father Boscovich anticipated 
recent ideas. After all, the mathematical physicists are 
now insisting that matter is scarcely more than force and 
law. Of course, it might be readily thought that this simi- 
larity of expression was accidental and almost entirely a 
matter of terms rather than underlying thoughts. Any- 
one who knows Boscovich’s other work and his specula- 
tions with regard to the underlying problems of physics 
will not be likely to think so. In 1758 when Boscovich 
permitted the issue of the first edition of “Theoria” he 
was teaching in his lectures that the cause of heat is a 
“vigorous internal motion.” He was teaching further 
that cold is “a lack of this motion,” and he had come to 
the conclusion that sound is a longitudinal vibration of 
the air or some other medium. In mathematical theory he 
seems to have recognized before Lobachewski and Boylia, 
the founders of quadridimensional mathematics, the im- 
possibility of a prooi of Euclid’s “ parallel postulate ” 
and therefore to have anticipated some very important 
developments in mathematics. 

His speculations with regard to space and time which 
constitute a portion of this volume now republished as an 
appendix, it was thus placed by himself, show that he an- 
ticipated not a little of the theory of relativity. He was 
very probably the first to consider seriously the question 
of a theory of logarithms of negative numbers. No 
wonder then that his theory of natural philosophy deduced 
from a single law of force attracted so much attention and 
gave him such immense prestige in his own century. He 
declared himself in his admirable synopsis of the whole 
work which serves as an introduction to the volume that 
his theory was midway between that of Leibnitz and that 
of Newton, having much in common with both yet differ- 
ing very much from either. 

His volume contains nearly a quarter Of million of 
words. There are two hundred and thirty pages of well 
above a thousand words to the page, but in the dedication 
of it to the Cardinal Prince Archbishop of Vienna he 
apologizes for the small size of it, calls it a little book and 
asks the distinguished prince-prelate’s pardon for offering 
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him a work of such inconsiderable proportions. Almost 
needless to say this was not mock modesty. The 
theological and philosophical books of the eighteenth cen- 
tury seldom contained less than half a million of words 
and not infrequently contained over a million. Men were 
not afraid of tackling a huge tome either for reading or 
writing in that mid-eighteenth century and they rather 
expected to have some considerable calls made on their in- 
telligence in order to get hold of ideas. New we expeet 
books all boiled down to a homeopathic tablet and they 
must be sugar coated by some striking sentence at the be- 
ginning which will catch our attention and tempt us to read 
further. They had no such childish ways two centuries 
ago. 

So far from this being the only book that Boscovich 
wrote, it is quite literally one of many and almost the least 
voluminous of them all. He wrote according to the 
bibliography which is given at the end of this recently 
published volume thirty-seven works in Latin, eighteen in 
Italian and some five volumes of poetry, in Latin of course. 
He was the wonder of Europe for his facility and the 
charm of his Latin verse. This bibliographic list, how- 
ever, does not contain his work on optics and astronomy 
bearing the title “Opera Pertinentia ad Opticam et As- 
tronomiam ” which was published in five volumes quarto in 
1785. It is something to be glad of that his generation 
knew how to appreciate him. He was a member of all the 
important scientific societies of Europe including the 
French Academy and the Royal Society of England. At 
one time the Royal Society of England proposed to send 
him to California to make observations on the transit of 
Venus. Curiously enough as noted in the book review 
of America (January, 1924), had he gone Father Bosco- 
vich would have found another Jesuit of Slav extraction, 
Father Ferdinand Konscak, already in California as a 
Jesuit missionary. They would have been sympathetic 
companions, for Father Konscak was well equipped in the 
science of mathematics and left many valuable documents. 

Father Boscovich was very much disturbed by the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits in 1773. He had become a mem- 
ber of the Order at the age of fourteen or at least had en- 
tered the novitiate and it might be thought that perhaps 
so great a scientist and deep a thinker as he developed into, 
would welcome the freedom which thus came to him at the 
age of about sixty when he was at the height of his in- 
tellectual powers and when he was noted for his health and 
strength. So far from this being the case, Father 
Boscovich applied for a pension as a member of the Jesuit 
College at Ragusa, his native town in Dalmatia, in the hope 
that he would thus have the chance to spend his declining 
years among his Jesuit brethren. “I always hoped at last 
to find my true peace in my own country and, if God per- 
mit me, to pass my old age there in quietness.” 

He is a very interesting contradiction of a number of 
current opinions. He was extremely precocious and yet 
continued to be a leader in thought for over sixty years. 
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He was the youngest of six brothers which is worth while 
noting, now that having so many children in a family is 
said to lead to degeneration in the stock. The contrary is 
actually the case. Many of our geniuses have been born 
after the fifth in the family. The great Irish scientist, 
Richard Boyle, the father of chemistry and the brother of 
the Earl of Cork, a contemporary of Father Boscovich, 
was actually the seventh son but the fourteenth child of his 
mother. Father Boscovich was a very large man who took 
only one meal a day, dejeuner, and yet lived to be well 
beyond seventy-five years of age. 

So far from being a mere theorist Father Boscovich was 
an intensely practical scientist. It was he that indicated 
the means by which the dome of St. Peter’s which had be- 
gun to crack was saved from further disintegration. He 
was the expert consulted for the drainage of the Pontine 
Marshes. He was the designer of a magnificent observa- 
tory for Milan and of another one in connection with the 
Roman college. He made a series of inventions including 


_the ring micrometer, the rock crystal prismatic micrometer, 


the use of lenses composed of liquids to avoid chromatic 
aberration. He was a very popular teacher whose stu- 
dents were stimulated to the very best that was in them 
by the very practical mode of presentation of his subjects. 
He has much more deeply influenced modern physical 
science in its fundamental principles than is usually 
thought. Even Father Secchi’s well known work on “ The 
Unity of the Physical Forces” shows the deep influence 
of Boscovich. The Jesuits are sometimes said not to have 
fostered genius, but only by those who do not know 
them well. 


Gospels, Creeds and Churches 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


HAT is the issue at stake in the present religious 
controversy in the Protestant Churches? It is 
indeed curious to see how many answers there can be 
to this simple question. To a Modernist like Dr. Grant 
the question is whether modern science or ancient tradition 
is to rule men’s beliefs. To an independent like Dr. 
Guthrie the question is whether the Christian is bound by 
any authority in matters of religion. Dr. Manning assures 
us that the only issue in his Church is whether those who 
have accepted office as ministers of the Church are under 
obligation to teach the faith which that Church holds. To 
others still the whole question resolves itself into whether 
the Apostles’ Creed has any binding power on men’s 
minds. To a Catholic, however, looking on from outside, 
the whole dispute comes down to this: what ultimate 
foundation, if any, has the Protestant for the beliefs 
which he holds? Can he hold the Virgin Birth and the 
Divinity of Christ and still be a logical Protestant? 
All the sermons, the manifestos, the interviews, the 
debates betray behind their false front of smiling assur- 
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ance this haunting doubt: Are we sure that God 
gave a Revelation? and if so, whence comes that surety? 
Those who stand on the shifting middle ground 
of ordinary Protestantism must sooner or later 
step to one or other side, to Modernism which 
asserts there is no ground of certainty for knowing that 
God gave a Revelation, or to the Catholic Church which 
offers a firm and infallible foundation for being sure that 
God has spoken to man through Jesus Christ. An ortho- 
dox clergyman like Dr. Manning offers as the rule of the 
Christian’s faith, the Apostles’ Creed. But whence does 
the Creed obtain its certainty? Who guarantees it? What 
does it stand on? How do we know that it is true? To 
take one’s stand on the Creed and then leave the Creed 
nothing to stand on is to commit oneself to a dizzy feat 
of dialectics. This difficulty, fundamental to the 
Protestant position, has had two very opposite effects on 
those who have been exposed to it. On one side masses 
of people in this country have come to the conclusion that 
it does not matter very much after all what belief one 
holds, “so long as one does what is right.” These have 
drifted away from the churches altogether. On the other 
side we have those Protestants who have entirely divorced 
religion from the intellectual side of themselves, because 
there is no foundation for any intellectual position in their 
religion. Religion, say they, is merely an interior motion 
by which man goes to God. Doctrines, dogmas, theology, 
all these are not matters of religion at all, but matters of 
science. Religion for these men is merely a subjective 
motion, and truth in religion matters not at all. It is 
entirely logical in these Protestants to come to this con- 
clusion, because when Protestants denied the authority of 
the Church to witness infallibly to Christ’s Revelation, 
they took away all intellectual foundation from their reli- 
gion. Religion is emotion. You can believe what you 
choose, if it helps you to realize that emotion. 

Hence we are faced with three modern positions. The 
traditional Protestants are trying to retain all the great 
truths of the Christian religion. They have already re- 
jected a Divinely guided infallible teaching body as the 
sure witness to that truth. They tried to hold on to the 
Bible as an infallible guide, but were not able to defend 
it against the attack of modern higher criticism. Besides, 
the Bible, a mere book, does not answer modern difficulties, 
nor has it any value except as guaranteed as a truthtelling 
book by the Church which sanctioned the book and pre- 
sented it to the world as an inspired set of writings. 
Protestants then fell back on the Creed, or set of sentences 
setting forth various facts and doctrines for men’s belief. 
But the Creed as the sole rule of faith has the same weak- 
ness as the Bible. Without the authority of the Church it 
has nothing to stand on, nothing to convince us it is true. 
The Modernists, more logical, gave up the task of seeking 
a foundation for religious truth, denied the authority of 
Church, Bible and Creed, and put religion squarely in the 
realm of emotion. Doctrines, they say, are constantly 
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changing; science explodes the old truths and presents 
new ones. But they remain matters of science, and are 
outside religion entirely. You can be a good Christian 
without them. 

The Catholic position is unlike either of these. Man 
is composed of body and spirit. The spiritual part of man 
has a will and an intellect. Religion is the homage given 
to God by the whole man, body, will and intellect. With 
man’s intellect he does homage to God by faith, by believ- 
ing in the truths God has revealed. Though he may not 
understand these truths, he believes them on the mere word 
of God. He thus does Him the supreme honor we do man, 
in a lesser sphere, when we accept him at his word. By 
man’s will he does homage to God by loving Him for 
Himself alone, because He is the supreme good and object 
of all love. With the same will, man trusts in God through 
all the trials and pains of life in earth. He trusts to 
God’s help to bring him through safely, if man does his 
part, to the haven of eternal happiness. With man’s body 
he does God homage by the external acts of worship he 
performs either vicariously through a priest, or directly 
by assisting at public worship. Thus the whole man 
devotes acts of each faculty he possesses to God. That is 
religion. But it must be well remembered that the first 
in this series of acts is the intellectual act, the act of 
faith in God. Without that act no other of the acts could 
be performed. It lights the way. It guides all the other 
acts, necessarily, for without knowledge t!:ere is no reason- 
able act ; and our service of God is a reasonable service. 

Now observe how this bears on the present controversy. 
See what a ruin Protestantism brought into this harmo- 
nious system of religion, which the whole world once 
accepted. The act of believing is the first act. We cannot 
believe God unless we know that God has spoken, and 
what He has said. Since God does not speak to each one 
of us directly, we must find out that He has spoken and 
what He has said from someone else. It was Christ who 
brought this message from God. Christ confided this 
message to a socially organized body called the Church. 
This Church through some of her officials gave the world 
a set of writings called the Gospels. The purpose of these 
Gospels was not to present the whole of Christ’s message 
from God; the Church performed that office both before 
and after the Gospels were written. The purpose of the 
Gospels was to present to the world the Person of Jesus 
Christ, to win credence for Him, and for those whom He 
sent to teach the world. 

The first Protestants, finding themselves at odds with 
the Church, denied the authority of that Church to rule 
their faith, though Christ had clearly given that power to 
the Church. But the first Protestants did not deny all 
of the doctrines which the Church then held. They tried 
to hold on to many of them. To do this they saw they 
must appeal to some authority guaranteeing those doctrines 
to be the true Revelation from God. This authority they 
declared to be the Gospels. But what good were the 
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Gospels without the Church? It was the Church which 
gave the Gospels to the world. It was the Church which 
guaranteed them to be true statements of fact. The 
Gospels, moreover, did not pretend to give all of God’s 
Revelation; to do that, say the Gospels, is the function 
of the Church, a living teacher. There is no Scriptural 
warrant for saying that all of Christ’s Revelation is con- 
tained in the Gospels. On the contrary, St. John dis- 
tinctly says the opposite. (John, xxi, 25). Take away 
therefore, the authority of the Church, and you take away 
all reasonable motive for believing not only those truths 
which the Gospels do contain, but also all the other truths 
revealed by Christ, and taught by the Church. Since then 
all reasonable motive for believing that God had revealed 
anything was taken away, the very foundation-stone of 
religion, faith, was taken away. 

It is fair to say that for a long time the Protestants 
did not see this fact. They went on believing they had 
a reasonable foundation for their faith. It remained for 
the Modernists to show them they had no such founda- 
tion. Protestantism had reduced the search of truth to a 
purely private affair, and religion became a matter of 
views, opinions, attitudes, positions, all of which words so 
commonly used show clearly the lack of any true certainty 
in those who hold those views, opinions, etc. These views, 
opinions and so forth were held by Protestants on the 
basis of each man’s free interpretation of what he con- 
ceived to be the witness of the Gospels. The Modernists 
showed the world that on the old Protestant denial of 
authority in any Church this so called witness of the 
Gospels was no witness at all, for without an infallible 
Church it had nothing to fall back on, no witness to show 
that in its turn the witness of the Gospels is a true witness. 

What then is the present position of earnest God-fearing 
Protestants? With Bishop Manning they present to their 
followers, as basis for belief, the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds. But the creeds are merely formulas once drawn 
up by the Church as authentic statements of what the 
Faithful must believe. They have as much value a8 the 
Church which presents them as authentic. He who denies 
that the Church is an infallible authority denies also the 
infallibility of the creeds. Without an authentic Church, 
no creed is authentic. As a matter of fact, however, 
Bishop Manning seems to flinch from presenting the 
creeds as really binding with Divine authority. In his 
sermon in New York, reprinted in the Living Church for 
February 9, he seems to view the creeds much as we look 
on the platform of a political party. He who subscribes 
to the planks of this platform, that is, the articles of these 
creeds can belong to the organization of the Church; he 
who cannot accept these articles must leave the Church. 
But the question is not whether this or that man can 
subscribe to the Church’s platform, but whether that 
platform is or is not a true statement of God’s Revelation. 
Taken in this essentially Protestant sense the creeds are 
undoubtedly a fair bond of union to all who accept them. 
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But what sound reason has anybody for accepting them 
as true, as long as he denies the authority of the only wit- 
ness we have for showing them to be true ? Of what avail 
is it to subscribe to a set of articles, unless we know those 
articles to be true? And how do we know those articles 
to be true unless on the authority of her who received 
them from Christ, the living, teaching, infallible Church, 
founded by Christ? There is no escaping this argument, 
for it presents the only sound conclusion: that established 
by Christ Himself in the Gospels. 


Catholic Progress in England 


A. H1Luiarp ATTERIDGE 


HE official “ Catholic Directory for Great Britain,” 

recently came from the press. The editorial work 
is completed in November, that the volume may be ready 
for issue in the first week of January. The result is that 
the mass of interesting statistics it contains refers to 
different years. Thus the tables which give us the number 
of priests, churches and chapels in England, Wales and 
Scotland show the situation towards the end of 1923, 
while the returns of baptisms, marriages and conversions 
are those of the year 1922. 

In dealing with these statistics it will be interesting to 
compare them with those of earlier years, derived from 
various reliable sources, official and non-official. Such a 
comparison carried out more completely would be a very 
useful addition to the official Directory. 

The following table gives the number of priests and 
churches and chapels in England and Wales in the years 
1841, 1850 and 1854, as shown by a collection of statistics 
made by Cardinal Wiseman in 1855, with the correspond- 
ing figures for 1908, twenty-five years ago, and those 
shown for the end of 1923 by the newly issued Directory. 


Year. Priests. Churches, Chapels. 
I ee ae DEP oki wavasalnod panawel 423 
i Reig tig FO AR o- Pests oxpendkacee mee 581 
| MA ae eee WE oe vicisieeptadhlsea 646 
Se dtX~ kien ddhe dak ERD Rpg et ree aes 1,736 
EA IE ay. OA a a 1,981 


This shows very satisfactory progress, but England and 
Wales are still short of the necessary number of priests 
and churches, even for the care of our own people; and 
still more if we take into account the work of winning back 
the non-Catholic population to the Faith. The large cen- 
ters of population are fairly well provided for, but there 
are many districts in the country, especially in the East 
and Southwest of England, where the churches are few 
and far between, and little groups of Catholics are found 
living many miles from priest and altar. In Wales, apart 
from the great industrial center of Cardiff, the situation 
is even worse. One of the Welsh counties has only a 
single church served by one resident priest. In many 
places, even in England, a priest has to work a large 
parish single handed. In some of the dioceses a priest 
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says Mass in two different centers each Sunday, and pro- 
vision is made here and there for Mass once or twice a 
month in an improvised chapel in some country town or 
village. Manning used to say that wherever a Catholic 
altar could be set up, a congregation soon gathered round 
it. First would come a few isolated Catholics of the dis- 
trict. Then other Catholics would make their homes there, 
attracted by the possibility of Mass and the Sacraments, 
and the flow of conversions would begin. For the con- 
version of England outside the great towns and cities 
what is needed is more priests and altars. 

There is no Government census of religions in Eng- 
land. With the statistics of the Catholic population for 
each diocese in England and Wales, is the warning that 
these figures are based only on estimates and “in many 
cases cannot be accurate.” Some of the figures given are 
round numbers, which remain the same year after year. 
Thus, for instance, in the New Directory for 1924 the 
totals for 1923 for the archdioceses of Westminster and 
Birmingham, and for the dioceses of Southwark, Salford 
and Clifton are precisely the same as those given for the 
year 1921, in the Directory issued in 1922. The aggregate 
Catholic population of these five dioceses thus remains for 
two years at the identical total of 738,500, which is about 
37 per cent of the whole total for England and Wales. 
Obviously we have here estimates calling for revision. 

The total Catholic population of England and Wales 
is 1,931,991. I believe this is an underestimate. Com- 
paring the tables for 1921 and 1923, one finds that in 
nearly all the dioceses that do not give round numbers, 
but where there has obviously been an attempt at an accu- 
rate estimate, the latter year shows'a greater or less 
increase on the former year. It is not easy to believe that 
in great centers like London and Birmingham everything 
has been at a standstill. We have accurate figures for 
the number of children in the elementary schools, 316,917 
in 1923. The census returns for the whole population 
of the country show that children in these schools make 
up nearly one-sixth of the whole population. This would 
suggest that the total given for the Catholic population is 
near the mark. But unfortunately there are still thousands 
of Catholic children attending non-Catholic schools. We 
have not schools enough. In many country parishes there 
are none. In the large cities the distance of the home 
from the Catholic school, or mere carelessness, leads 
parents to send their children to a non-Catholic school. 
The number of Catholic children of school age exceeds 
by many thousands the total in attendance at our schools, 
and if we could find the total excess and multiply it by 
five or six it would carry the total Catholic population 
well over the two million mark. There are other indica- 
tions that point in the same direction and I have heard it 
argued that the Catholics of England now number about 
two and one-half millions. 

But even if we accept the Directory figure of 1,997,280, 
we have proof of the steady progress of the Church in 
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England and Wales. A quarter of a century ago, in 1908, 
the estimated total was only a little over 1,500,000. If 
we go back to earlier years the progress appears still more 
remarkable. In 1780 a return presented to the House of 
Lords stated that the total number of Catholics in England 
and Wales was only 69,376. Thirty years later, in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, in support of Catholic 
Emancipation, Sydney Smith wrote that there was no 
longer any reason for maintaining the penal laws, even 
from the point of view of those who most dreaded the 
influence of Romanism, for the Catholics were a very 
small body and, what was more, a dwindling one, not un- 
likely to disappear before long. 

The great increase began with the tide of immigration 
from Catholic Ireland and the flow of conversions result- 
ing from the Oxford movement. The “ Second Spring ” 
of the Church in England dates from the years just before 
the restoration of the hierarchy in 1850. The years since 
then have been a time not only of increasing numbers, 
but also of the building up of a solid Catholic organization, 
the awakening of countless useful Catholic activities, the 
deepening of Catholic life and the widening of Catholic 
influence. 

Each year brings in a large contingent of adult converts 
drawn from every class of society, from every non- 
Catholic religious body and from the ranks even of 
unbelief. On this point we have accurate figures, for no 
convert is received without a report to the Bishop of the 
diocese, a permit for the reception and a record of the fact. 
In 1897 the number of conversions was 8,436. In recent 
years the number has had a marked increase. Here are 
the figures for 1916-1921 with the return given for 1922 
by the new Directory: 1916, 8,501; 1917, 9,018; 1918, 
9,402; 1919, 10,592; 1920, 12,621; 1921, 11,621; 1922, 
12,406. 

The total for the seven years in all is 74,161 conver- 
sions. It is a splendid result and the remarkable rise in 
the annual totals, gives promise of an increasing harvest 
in the years of the immediate future. But mere statistics 
do not fully represent the progress of the Church in Eng- 
land. Twenty-five years ago Monsignor Moyes of West- 
minster Cathedral summed up the situation by writing 
that “ amongst those who by their work and position are 
best qualified to judge there is little doubt that, amid many 
drawbacks and deficiencies, all too evident, the Catholic 
Church in England has since the time of the Reformation 
never been stronger in numbers and equipment and cohe- 
sion than she is at the present moment.” What this 
highly competent authority thus declared in 1908 is still 
more evident in 1924. 

Thus the good work progresses, giving hope that before 
many years shall have passed, we may again be able to 
speak of England as “ Mary’s Dowry.” The Catholics of 
England relaize that such an event will require ardent 
zeal on their part, and many sacrifices, but these they are 
willing to make. 
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How Shall We Heed the Cry of Europe? 


Rev. Henry E. O’Keere, C.S.P. 


HE deplorable condition of Europe is betore the 

minds of the more thoughtful Americans. Few or 
none of us, however, would say that Europe must be 
totally left to its own slender and broken resources. The 
difficulty seems to be in determining on a mode of service, 
which will not involve the American Republic in some in- 
extricable relationship with the diplomatic system of 
Europe. It must be frankly admitted that often we doubt 
the honesty of the official representatives of the nations 
of Europe, as in their own dealings they do not trust each 
other. There is this difference with us, that we have no 
contiguous enemies to provoke us to defend our national 
existence, by the methods of force. The nations of Eu- 
rope are ever on the defensive, for the very maintenance 
of life. The fear with us is that America through its 
intimacy with one or two or several European nations 
would be drawn into some abnormal international compli- 
cation, to save its own honor and respect. 

There is no such thing as financial isolation apart from 
Europe. Such would be an economic impossibility. The 
fabric of our commercial system is bound up with that of 
Europe. If we are conscience-stricken with regard to Eu- 
rope, it is because of our moral isolation. We have no 
scruples, concerning our philanthropic aid, for acknowl- 
edging our prosperity, we have given of our wealth. 

To be, then, of such moral support as to hearten the 
wayward and broken spirits of the old world and yet 
normally to conserve our freedom from suspicion, in- 
sincerity and vindictiveness which are incidental character- 
istics of Europe at present—in that lies the seriousness of 
the problem. 

The first danger to be confronted is the unavoidable cir- 
cumstance of sympathetic partiality which must arise, if 
we candidly speak our minds. If in the present confusion 
of thought, our interest is directed, even dispassionately, 
toward Germany, France will be irritated. The sense of 
being gravely wronged, still rancors in the heart of 
France. Then, we, too, shall have wronged France, since 
France, either subjectively or objectively or both, has a 
case. The French all over the world and considerably our 
own French, who are American citizens, would be per- 
turbed at what would be thought to be, by them, our lack 
of gratitude and mature judgment. They would point to 
an ancient enemy still at the gates. They would point to 
the torn and ravaged face of France, a vivid and plausible 
argument. 

If we overlooked the poverty-stricken aspect of Ger- 
many, irrespective of political tumult, and had not the 
humanity, gratefully to play the part of the good Samar- 
itan, our Germans of the Middle West, would at our ex- 
pense, be distressed. 

The inherent opposition, warranted justly or unjustly, 
of a large section of our people, to the relentless power 
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of the British Government, which even Cecil, Birkenhead, 
Gibbs, Lloyd George and others have not dislodged from 
the American mind, is likewise to be judiciously con- 
sidered. 

With us, the rush to arms in the World War, came, as 
it were, overnight. The pressure of inexplicable forces 
took the public imagination, as if by storm. Such an en- 
hanced mental state died down with the war and there is 
not a vestige of it now remaining. What is the tangible 
result arrived at and now publicly expressed, in the still 
air of the calm, after the mighty tempest? It is this: 
“Let us turn our back to the European Governments until 
their house is put in order and then morally act.” 

After ten years of grief and chastisement Europe is still 
in an overwrought and unbalanced state of mind. Is it 
true, that if we do not come to the rescue, white civiliza- 
tion is doomed? Has the American Republic the balm 
with which to heal Europe’s wounds and bring tranquility 
out of chaos? Yes; is the answer from the mouths of 
tremendously earnest and unselfish men. Now does it not 
seem, even to the apathetic, that there is in the national 
consciousness, a moral influence, which though subtle and 
elusive, can nevertheless be practically exercised? But 
can it be operated without a distinct foreign policy, which 
would hopelessly burden us with the responsibilities of 
covenants, leagues, world-courts and treaties? 

The flattery of diplomats, politicians and idealists, some- 
times disturbs reason, even in the mentally strong. Na- 
tions are not above the vanities of individuals. Political 
ambition and strife cloud the definite proportions of facts 
and truths. Political cunning, both high and low, has 
victimized more than once, because of their good will, the 
plain people. Popular furor is at best unreasoning. Un- 
scrupulously incited, it may, radically, change between 
dawn and night. It is not incredible that the spirit of 
militarism might overtake us, if passion, evil will, an undue 
sense of patriotism or an inordinately elated public senti- 
ment, would upset, abruptly, the judgment of the whole 
nation. Europe might diplomatically strike while the iron 
was hot and beg or demand, according to some technical, 
international contract, that we send another million 
soldiers across the sea. Would the outcome of events 
again warrant such a sacrifice? It is this possible con- 
tingency, which is to be avoided in heeding the call of 
Europe to America. Yet there is a false nationalism, cer- 
tainly not Christian, which would have us turn aside from 
the righteous moral efforts of all mankind. There is for 
us, an obligation to contribute our moral strength to that 
unitive force for good, throughout the world, which is 
obviously, an indication of an overruling Divine design. 
Nations are not ethically or even scientifically divided, by 
fixing frontiers of demarcation, on colored maps. To 
locate certain races within spaces upon the earth and then 
give their territories differentiating names, does not mean 
that there is not a deep and far-reaching basis of human, 
Christian, internationalism. Whatever motive was behind 
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the utterance of the British ex-Premier, he struck the 
Christian note, when he alluded to the ancient text and af- 
firmed that no country has the right to say to another: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Monsignor Canon Barry tells us that while reading Lord 
Acton’s “ Essays and Lectures on the History of Nations,” 
he was constantly struck and not a little puzzled at the au- 
thor’s far-fetched references to the United States as be- 
ing the visible genius of democracy, which would in the 
future move across the continent. Canon Barry sees in 
the person of President Woodrow Wilson during the war 
“ America receiving homage bordering on Divine honors, 
from the nations hitherto enslaved.” Is Acton’s prophesy 
to be fulfilled? Whatever is thought of Mr. Wilson now 
or whether he came before his time or not, is it not ap- 
parent that Europe beheld him symbolizing that which 
Acton believed would yet be realized? 

Canon Barry’s hope for Europe is Lord Acton’s: “ We 
must seek salvation in American ideas and institutions.” 
Is this true? If it is, then, how shall we heed the cry of 
Europe? 


The Negro and Catholicism 


WitiiaM M. Marxog, S.J. 


HE Negro cannot be won to Catholicism except our 
apostolate to him be grounded on the universal prin- 
ciples of justice enunciated by Christ. In a previous ar- 
ticle I discussed the great migration of Negroes due to un- 
just treatment at the hands of the South. Since they are 
disposing of their possessions and leaving the land of their 
birth in quest of fair treatment, it is idle to hope to induce 
them to embrace a religion called Catholic except the latter 
be for them, at very least in every essential respect, what it 
is for the white man. To them injustice in temporal mat- 
ters is intolerable; in religion it is abominable. 

Long ago the Negro fled the Protestant Churches be- 
cause of unjust discrimination, and created his own 
Churches. Protestantism was not sorry to see him go. 
His departure was the easiest solution of an embarrassing 
situation. Then, too, she was satisfied because he took 
her errors along with him. It is good to remember, how- 
ever, that approximately half the Negroes in the United 
States do not put their trust even in Negro Protestantism. 
This is probably because they rightly feei that there is 
something fundamentally wrong with a religious system 
which has driven them forth to work out their own salva- 
tion. Many other colored people share this feeling, but 
have become members of Negro Protestant Churches be- 
cause they experience the need of some kind of religion, 
of organization, and of social intercourse. 

There is only one Church in America which is popularly 
known as Catholic and which de facto is catholic in its 
mission to all races throughout the world and which 
seriously teaches that she belongs, by right of Divine gift, 
to the Negro as much as to the white man. Negroes are 
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acquainted with vague rumors to this effect and appreciate 
their importance, but the more intellectual and educated 
for several reasons sadly consider them to be merely the 
outgrowth of a beautiful theory. They feel that the Cath- 
olic doctrine of universality can be the only true concept 
of Christianity. Any lesser conception causes the whole 
Christian structure to totter, but even in the Catholic 
Church, at least in America, they believe that it is a theory 
and not a fact. 

The Crisis, a leading Negro journal, remarked on the 
occasion of the election of Pope Pius XI: 

There is a new pope in Rome, an eleventh Pius, succeeding the 
war pope Benedict XV as the two and sixtieth successor of St. 
Peter. He is undoubtedly going to come to better understanding 
with Italy. But the question that concerns us is whether or not he 
is going to continue the catering of the Holy See to the wealth 
of American Catholics; will he continue to allow the American 
hierarchy, despite some of its nobler sduls, to refuse to train and 
ordain Negro priests? 

Of course the insinuation against the Holy See, which 
has made very decided pronouncements on the need of a 
native clergy, is not true. The excerpt, however, illus- 
trates Negro sensitiveness which, when pertaining to Cath- 
olic America, is by no means always without foundation. 
In Spokane, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and St. Louis I have found Negro sentiment 
generally favorable towards the Catholic Church as being 
in theory the truest exponent of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. Colored people feel, too, 
that she is their best ally against Ku Kluxism, but this 
sentiment seems to be invariably accompanied by an idea 
that Negroes are not really wanted in the Catholic Church. 
A colored preacher in Minneapolis remarked to me that he 
would not mind seeing all colored folk become Catholics, 
but implied that Catholic sentiment did not welcome the 
conversion of his race. A nationally known colored man 
of Chicago said that the Catholic Church was the brightest 
hope for his people, but the trouble is that we do not 
accord them fair treatment. About a year ago a heading 
in the Chicago Defender read: “Is the Catholic Church 
Foe or Friend?” 

The reason for this feeling of distrust is not hard to 
find. It is because the great majority of Catholics are 
indifferent to the Negro apostolate and because some of 
them do not want Negroes to enjoy even the essential 
privileges of the Church. Until this condition is remedied, 
and thanks be to God it is improving, the colored people 
as a whole will never accept, or adhere to, Catholicism. 
They are flying from the South because of mistreatment. 
They are seeking refuge, but they will not look for it ex- 
cept where they are persuaded it can truly be found. 
There is not sufficient Catholic activity in their behalf to 
make them believe that we are really interested in their 
welfare, to make them believe that the Catholic Church has 
a message and a place for them as well as for the white 
man. Millions of them know absolutely nothing of Cath- 
olic solicitude. They have never experienced it. In the 
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North they see our great churches, hospitals, orphan 
asylums, and schools, they hear in various ways of. the 
wonders of Catholicism, but are seldom told and certainly 
not made to realize that it is their own sacred inheritance. 
They stand by and timidly observe from afar while in 
many a heart there is a longing for religion which can be 
satisfied only by the Catholic Faith. They are waiting a 
sign, an invitation, a more active effort on our part. At 
the close of the Civil War Protestantism carried on an en- 
thusiastic campaign and allured them in large numbers, 
but they are beginning to feel that they were fooled. They 
are fleeing the Protestant South. They want something 
better. We have what they want and are in duty bound 
to give it to them. Praiseworthy beginnings have been 
made, but in most of our cities more intensive work should 
be immediately initiated in behalf of the colored popula- 
tion. The laity, too, by the establishment of Claver Clubs 
and other means, should rally to the support of the Negro 
apostolate. 

In regard to the essential privileges of the Church, two 
of the fundamental rights of a Catholic are the right to 
attend public worship and the right to obtain a Catholic 
education. Negroes in general feel that these basic rights 
are more or less denied to their race. With reason they 
are timid about entering “ white” Catholic churches. In 
places where they have been supplied with separate 
churches, these are usually poor structures and often 
totally inadequate. In the North they observe, moreover, 
that all the great non-Catholic schools receive colored stu- 
dents which is not generally true of Catholic schools. In 
this respect, however, an improvement may be noted in the 
attitude of Catholic educators during the past two or three 
years. Negroes, too, cannot reconcile the fact that though 
there are more than a hundred native priests in Africa, 
there are only five colored priests in the United States and 
not more than one or two Negro students in the diocesan 
seminaries of the entire country. 

In view of these facts the Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade could undertake no better or apostolic work 
than the advancement of Catholic Negro education, es- 
pecially since the Crusade has declared war against 
prejudice and bigotry. It is often a foolish and false 
timidity concerning the attitude of our students which 
deters Catholic school authorities from receiving colored 
pupils. Students, especially members of the Crusade, 
should take active measures to explode this reputation for 
a narrow and perverted Catholicism with which they seem 
to be credited by their faculties. If the various Crusade 
units would pass resolutions to the contrary and present 
copies to their respective deans and teachers it would help 
decidedly to clear the atmosphere. Such a truly Catholic 
and charitable procedure should be expected particularly 
of seminarians studying for the holy priesthood. 

A turther and very strange phenomenon connected with 
Negro feeling on things Catholic is a widespread belief 
that the Irish are among the colored people’s most bitter 
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enemies. Why this is so I cannot say, but it is a fact 
that many Negroes believe that the Irish are proverbially 
hostile to them. Now they usually take the term “ Irish” 
as synonymous with “ Catholic.” Accordingly Irish Cath- 
olics, and all Catholic organizations, especially those with a 
predominantly Irish membership, can greatly aid the Negro 
apostolate by living down this unsavory reputation. Un- 
warranted prejudice against the Negro, which we loudly 
condemn in others against ourselves, is the greatest 
stumbling block to the conversion of the colored people. 
Therefore the first duty every Catholic must perform in 
furthering this great task is to rid himself of all warped 
and childish animosity against the race. Such animosity 
does not well become a Catholic. The conversion of the 
colored people in America is a work of tremendous na- 


tional importance. It must begin with ourselves. Other- 
wise not much can be accomplished. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


A New Translation of the Bible 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It may interest your correspondent, L. W. K., to know that 
the enterprise which he calls for in the issue of America for 
January 19, “A New [English] Translation of the Bible,” is 
actually being attempted by a group of scholars amongst whom 
the late Father Francis Gigot (St. Joseph’s Seminary, New York) 
took a prominent part. Its promoters, who have given it the name 
of the “Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures,” have 
begun with the New Testament and, in spite of delays caused by the 
war, have practically finished two of the four volumes into which 
they have divided the New Testament, and made substantial 
progress with the others. If your correspondent wishes to judge 
for himself of the character of the enterprise he can procure 
Vol. III, “St. Paul’s Epistles to the Churches,” from Messrs. 
Longmans & Company of New York. The version is made from 
the original Greek with constant reference to the Vulgate, and 
according to the mind of the Church, has copious explanatory 
notes. It is proposed, when once the New Testament is finished, 
to proceed to translate the Old, of which already several sections 
have been assigned to different scholars. The work, although the 
result of combined effort, maintains a certain uniformity of treat- 
ment on account of the final revision by two general editors. 

London, England. Josep KEATING, 

Editor of the “Month.” 


Politics and the Churches 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If the words of Mr. William H. Anderson were merely the 
expression of personal opinion they would excite no comment. 
But because he was the paid agent and spokesman of an organiza- 
tion, many of whose members are undoubtedly sincere in their effort 
to effect reform in the social life of the nation, we cannot permit 
a false impression to be broadcasted by any organization, even 
one so respectable as the Anti-Saloon League. 

Among other things, he states that some of the priests are 
more interested in politics than they are in religion. This opens 
up a large question, or rather, a series of questions. Without 
offering any criticism of the propriety of using the pulpits of 
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Protestant Churches for purposes of propaganda for or against 
candidates for public office, having no regard for the particular 
fitness of those candidates for the office they seek, but rather 
for their views upon a question which in the minds of a great 
number of our foremost citizens is still a matter of serious 
debate, we find the Anti-Saloon League defined as a political 
party by decree of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
This is a matter of public record and is not intended to cast any 
aspersions upon the laudable purposes of the League even if some 
should take exception to its aim and method. There is something 
curious in the simultaneous political activity of the League and 
its many clerical members and the hysterical protest of the 
Superintendent against the exercise of a constitutional right by 
a Catholic priest. 

According to our theory of government we are a self-governing 
people. This means that we have no governing class, that the 
men elected to public office are drawn from all walks of life, 
that after certain qualifications, defined by law, have been satis- 
fied, any one having citizenship may offer himself or be offered 
as a candidate for any office in the gift of the people. Moreover, 
it is more than a theory and it has been shown to be a very 
substantial fact that where a great number of voters take a 
personal interest in public questions and in the nomination and 
election of candidates, an interest equal to that taken in their 
personal affairs, the most efficient government is the result. For 
some reason difficult to explain, there has developed in the minds 
of some people an idea that participation or interest in public 
affairs is dishonorable or at least lays one open to the suspicion 
that he is guided by a sordid motive. Like many ideas on “ pop- 
ular” history, theology and kindred subjects absorbed by readers 
whose minds are circumscribed by “outlines” of all sorts of 
things, the truth and the popular idea are at opposite points. 


Among intelligent and patriotic men there should be a feeling 
of intense satisfaction that the great questions of the day and 
the candidates who offer solutions to them are matters of deep 
interest to every citizen of the land, whether he believes in the 
efficacy of prohibition and other theories of government or not. 
If one does not take that view and resents the interest of all 
citizens, we must conclude that he would deny to others the 
rights and privileges which he demands for himself. 


This brings us to the questions: What are the duties of citizen- 
ship? By whom should the duties of citizenship be exercised? 
What is the exact distinction between the right of a Protestant 
minister and that of a Catholic priest to take part in public affairs? 

Brooklyn. Josepp A. McGrara. 


Enduring Charm of St. Francis of Assisi 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In looking over the list of “One Hundred Catholic Books” 
published in your issue of February 2, I noticed that the readers 
of your esteemed review placed on the honor roll no less than 
three lives of St. Francis of Assisi. This is all the more remark- 
able since no other saint’s life is included in the list. It is also 
worthy of note that only one of these lives was written by a son 
of St. Francis, Father Cuthbert, O.M.Cap., while the other two 
were written by Gilbert K. Chesterton and Maurice Francis Egan. 
It is significant that these two writers whose appeal is chiefly 
to the general reader, found the world at large sufficiently inter- 
ested in the Poverello to warrant their writing his life. Of a 
similar significance is the circumstance that all three lives were 
brought out by non-Catholic publishers. It might be mentioned 
in passing that three subjects in “ Everyman’s Library” (Dutten) 
likewise deal with St. Francis. 


All of this is food for thought. Is it mere sentiment that is 


responsible for this modern interest in him who seven hundred 
years ago became an outcast for Christ? 


Or is it that our 
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materialistic age is crying out just for what St. Francis has to 
offer? 

The answer to these and kindred questions might be given by 
any one who was present on the afternoon of Sunday, October 2, 


1921, in the Auditorium at Chicago when Archbishop Mundelein 
and Archbishop Hanna as well as Bourke Cockran and Antony 
Matre told the audience of 5,000 men and women, Brothers and’ 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis assembled in national’ 
convention, that the spirit of the Poor Man of Assisi was still: 
mighty and that it represented the healing for most of our modern: 
ills. While the interest in St. Francis and his teaching endures 
there is hope that his Third Order, too, may yet wield an influence 
in our national life. This is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, for the Third Order of St. Francis is, as Pope Leo XIII 
declared, “the application of the Gospel to everyday life.” It was. 
the same Pope who avowed: “ My social reform is the Third 
Order.” 
Herman, Pa. Fetrx M. Kirscn, O.M.Cap. 


“Gotta and Gimme” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I may only impede a good work by breaking into the discussion 
started by Mr. H. F. Byrne and ably supported by Mr. Wiltbye 
in the issues of America for January 19 and February 2, but I 
do not feel that, in calling attention to school expenses, they are: 
“just cranks.” There are many Catholic parents who are apt to- 
say, and with sincerity, “ The teachers in our nearby public school’ 
are very fair-minded and refined. True, my children will not 
learn Catechism there, but their religion will not be sneered at, 
and they will be exhorted to be conscientious and upright. My 
salary is just about enough to cover necessary expenses, and put 
a little aside for the future. Why then should I send my ciildren 
to the Catholic school, when tuition is free at the public school, 
and I can attend to their religious training myself?” 

Now this is fatal reasoning. Parents ought to know that a 
mere supercilious “toleration” or the Catholic religion on the part 
of the teacher may do more harm to the Faith of the child than 
open ranting against the “iniquity of popery.” In the latter case,. 
the child is put on his guard; in the former, he may be lulled into 
a lukewarmness altogether disastrous. Why, then, should our 
Catholic schools make the lot of the conscientious Catholic parent 
harder, by permitting their pupils to mimic the activities rampant 
in “up-to-date” schools, with constant drains on the parental 
pocket-book ? 

It is not a grateful task to criticize the Catholic teacher. His. 
lot, or her’s, is harder than we imagine. But who else can apply 
a remedy? Parents can refuse money prompted by the child’s 
whims, but when they learn that these freakish taxes are for 
school affairs, they feel they must pay because they “ gotta.” 
Cannot our teachers explain to their classes that thrift is not 
“ stinginess,” that it is really something admirable, and something 
every man must learn? I really believe that most of our Catholic 
boys and girls understand as well as we, their elders, the absurdity 
of paying fourteen dollars per plate for a school dinner. The 
instance of the class ring, costing twenty-eight, may be exceptional ; 
it is certainly the most ridiculous instance I have ever heard; 
but I am sure that the boys thus taxed would have welcomed a 
salutary opposition to the scheme on part of the teacher of the 
class. 

The subject of “ Gotta and Gimme” prompts no idle discussion. 
Mr. H. F. Byrne is to be congratulated for starting it, but he is 
not the only Catholic father who is wondering where all this 
school-boy extravagance is going to stop. These Catholic fathers 
are absolutely loyal to the cause of Catholic education, but they 
are also convinced that this extravagance is doing their children 
no good, and that the teachers in our schools could do something 
to stop it. 


Montreal, Canada. W. J. 
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Washington’s Birthday 


F Washington could speak to us, he would probably 

rehearse a powerful paragraph which he used in his 
Farewell Address. Today when the country is in the 
throes of a Congressional investigation which has already 
blasted the reputations and buried the political ambitions 
of several public men, his words can be repeated with 
singular fitness and propriety: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, Religion and Morality are indispensable supports. 

The mere Politician equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connexions 
with private and public felicity. And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be maintained without religion. 

Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 
It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring 
of popular government. 

Some twenty years before these words were penned, 
it had been declared in the Virginia Bill of Rights: 

That no free government, or the blessings of liberty, can be 
preserved to any people but by a firm adherence to justice, modera- 
tion, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent recurrence 
to fundamental principles. 

When Washington was preparing his Farewell Address, 
it is quite possible that this resolution, framed by his 
great fellow-Virginians, George Mason in consultation 
with James Madison, the Father of the Constitution, re- 
curred to his mind. But whether Washington’s insistence 
upon the need of religion and morality for the maintenance 
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of popular government was suggested by the Bill of 
Rights, or drawn directly from his own experience, the 
lesson is the same. 

Morality cannot endure; he wrote, “in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

But sciolists, clergymen vain. in their own conceit, 
pettifogging professors in every college in the land, tell 
us that there is no necessary connection between religion 
and morality. 

Who are right? Washington, the patriot whose integ- 
rity is without stain, or the puffed-up clerics and the 
purblind professors? What answer can we give when 
out of every ten Americans six profess no adherence 
whatever to any religious creed ? 

“ Virtue or morality,” wrote Washington, “ is a neces- 
sary spring of popular government.” True. But what, 
then, is left of popular government in the United States? 
The disclosures at Washington furnish a melancholy 
answer. 

If Washington’s birthday merely recalls the name of a 
man who was born in 1732 and died in 1799, there is 
no reason why the occasion should be marked by special 
ceremony. But for every American, it should be a day 
of heartsearching. If it brings back to the minds of Amer- 
icans the principles laid down by the men who established 
this Government, it may be for them a new birth of 
freedom. 


The World’s Increased “Killing Power” 


A S a famous editor wrote many years ago when dis- 

cussing the resumption of payments in specie by the 
Government, “The only way to resume is to resume.” 
The statement is quite correct as a statement of fact. It 
fails only in the somewhat important particular that it 
does not tell us how to resume. 

Men of many minds today unite on the proposition that 
the best method of keeping the peace in Europe and in the 
world is found in a union of all nations sworn to maintain 
the peace. Doubtless a happy consummation would be 
reached, if the wit of peoples and their leaders could invent 
some practical scheme of bringing the nations together. 
It is highly probable that the mass of the people, both in 
this country and abroad, hate war. The four years during 
which the greater part of the world was in arms brought 
them so much misery that today they question whether 
the lot of the victor is greatly superior to the lot of the 
conquered. 

But it is not clear that the recognized political leaders 
of the people were taught much by the results of the war. 
Quoting Sir Frederick Maurice, Mr. J. L. Garvin has 
shown us that since the conclusion of the war to end war 
forever, every nation in Europe, except Germany, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, has increased its war-equipment. In 
1913, the standing-armies of Europe numbered about 
3,700,000 men. Today, excluding Germany, Hungary and 
Bulgaria, they number 4,300,000 men. But these figures 
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fail to represent the real effectiveness of the existing war- 
machinery. Sir Frederick estimates that because of the 
new forms of artillery, along with tanks, air-craft and 
other accessories unknown ten years ago, “the European 
armies in 1923 represent a killing-power twice as great as 
that of the whole world’s military armaments in 1913.” 
Representing the case in figures, it is not unfair to say 
that the armies of Europe increased, during the period 
1913-1923, from 3,700,000 to 7,400,000 men. 

Frankly, it does not seem that the great war has left 
the political leaders of the various nations in a peaceful 
mood, or that it has taught the peoples to beware of 
leaders who secure and hold their place by rattling the 
spear and stringing the bow. In the United States, deep 
as is the common hatred of war, the term “ pacifist ” bears 
with it a sinister meaning, but there is a sense in which 
every American and every civilized man and woman ought 
to glory in the title. For the sober-minded American 
pacifist does not propose to put up with insult and oppres- 
sion, or to dispense wholly with the army and navy. His 
mission is, rather, to spread among the people a deeper 
realization of the blessings of peace, and to teach that 
recourse to arms is not the first or even the tenth, but 
only the last line of defense, to be occupied only when no 
other means of protection is available. 


Uncle Tom’s Klabin and the Klan 


T HE Emperor of the Ku Klux Klan, the Rev. William 

Joseph Simmons, has sold his right, title and interest 
in “the Invisible Empire” to the Imperial Wizard, a 
gentleman known to the authorities as Hiram Wesley 
Evans. Although the Klan professes to hold and to teach 
the highest ideals of charity and patriotism, the sale of 
the Klan was strictly a matter of dollars and cents. From 
the resources of the vasty deep, the Imperial Wizard 
summoned up $145,500 in cash, and then entered into 
an agreement to pay the Emperor the annual sum of 
$1,000 until such time as his puissant majesty shuffles off 
this mortal coil to rest, beyond the vexing of Imperial 
Wizards and similar flibbertigibbets. 

As both the Emperor and the Wizard know the value 
of a dollar, it is clear that the Emperor had something 
to sell which the Wizard thought worth buying. It was 
the “right” to spread in communities already cursed by 
ignorance, bigotry and vice, the new horror of religious 
hatred and intolerance. As the New York Times well 
remarks, it would be impossible to change the administra- 
tion of any society making even a pretense of patriotic 
or philanthropic ends, in this frankly commercial manner. 
The whole transaction recalls the spirit of Simon Legree, 
with the Klan and its members as the subject of barter 
and sale. But it must not be forgotten that in all ages 
rascals have reaped rich returns in money and dishonor 
by preying upon the weakness of the ignorant and the 
vices of the criminal. The Klan undoubtedly constitutes 
a profitable business, judged by the standards of some of 
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its officials, but those standards are such as would be dis- 
owned by upright men. Its chief officers live in luxury 
on money supplied by dupes, and, as the Imperial Wizard 
well knows, the supply of dupes, particularly in the back- 
ward sections of the country, is almost inexhaustible. 
The accounts of this unique sale would be wholly 
amusing, were they not somewhat depressing. It is not 
pleasant to think that in this country dedicated to freedom, 
men can band together against their fellows who happen 
to be Jews, Negroes, or Catholics, and find the combina- 
tion so remunerative that the “right” to hate and per- 
secute becames a salable and a taxable commodity. Since 
only a minority of our people are Christians, we know that 
we are no longer a Christian nation. The existence and 
commercial value of societies such as the Klan makes us 
wonder to what extent we are even a civilized nation. 


High School or Jail? 


F the press reports are correct, Dr. Carl Murchison, 

associate professor of psychology at Clark University, 
does not share the opinion that the best training for our 
young people begins in schools from which religion is 
excluded, and ends in a college where self and its vanities 
take the place of Almighty God. Addressing his students, 
Dr. Murchison stated that when graded by the intelligence 
tests inmates of prisons take precedence of men in the 
armies of the United States, and, further, that prisoners 
evince a higher degree of intelligence than the residents 
of the locality in which the prison is situated. Formerly, 
said Dr. Murchison, we looked for the criminal among 
men marked by one of Lombroso’s signs of degeneracy. 
But today, “ criminals consist of such men as Wall Street 
brokers, Atlanta manufacturers, superintendents of anti- 
saloon leagues, and members of the cabinet.” 

As Dr. Murchison based his conclusions upon tests given 
to more than 100,000 individuals both in jail and at large, 
his remarks are suggestive if not wholly conclusive. 
While a course at high school and college does not neces- 
sarily prepare for a life of crime and disorder, it is true 
that a highly-trained man is far better equipped for a long 
career of crime than an illiterate. The trained man can 
investigate, reflect, plan; he can accomplish his purposes 
more expeditiously and completely; and he can make 
detection, capture and conviction more difficult. More 
than one criminologist has remarked that it is the illiterate 
criminal who confines his career to comparatively small 
fields and is soon caught, while the criminal of intellectual 
attainments operates on a far wider scale and because of 
his ability is frequently able to rank conviction among 
the most remote of possibilities. 

For nearly a century non-Catholic educators in Amer- 
ica have been working in accordance with the theory that 
literacy is equivalent to good citizenship, and that the best 
way of keeping a boy out of jail was to send him to high 
school and college. Many of these educators are now be- 
ginning to understand that there is such a thing as moral 
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illiteracy, the results of which are infinitely more harmful 
to the individual and disastrous to society than the mere 
inability to read and write. In spite of the campaign 
against the Catholic school in several States, in part, 
perhaps, because of that campaign, the failure of the 
secularized school to stimulate and guide those qualities 
of mind and heart which insure good citizenship is daily 
becoming more apparent. The Catholic system will yet 
be justified by many who, because of their ignorance of 
the principles on which it rests, now look upon it with 
suspicion or dislike. 


The Burden of Taxation 


O N the political questions discussed by President 
Coolidge in his Lincoln Day address, dissent is 
natural and inevitable. But all who are willing to turn 
for the moment from the purely partisan issues in which 
the demand for Federal tax-reduction has become in- 
volved, will admit that the President is right in his con- 
tention that it is practically impossible to shift the burden 
of taxation from the shoulders of the many to the shoul- 
ders of a few rich men and powerful corporations. Tax- 
ation must be borne by all the people, and until the 
prevailing economic conditions, for which no one in par- 
ticular is responsible, are subjected to a radical revision, 
it is inevitable that the poor will have a heavier load to 
carry than the rich. 

The demand that the strain be equalized is in reality a 
demand for this revision, and as such deserves careful 
consideration. Social charity contemplates a community 
which neither frees the few from all appreciable burdens 
nor suffers the many to stagger under burdens that are 
almost insupportable. Social justice demands that there 
be an equal chance for all, as far as the community can 
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insure it, along with an equitable distribution of civic 
duties and civic rights. How far this equality exists can 
be learned from the economic factors now dominant which 
operate to place wealth and its sources under the control 
of groups representing but a small percentage of the 
population. With this concentration of wealth goes social 
prestige, and, as the country now knows to its sorrow, cor- 
rupting political influence. 

The theory that taxes can be so distributed that they 
must be paid by the groups controlling the major part 
of the wealth of the country is as tempting as it is un- 
sound. Whenever a tax can be passed on, it is folly to 
suppose that it will not be passed on. As the President 
pointed out, actual experience shows that the producer 
of an article in commerce does not pay the tax imposed 
by the Government. He simply adds the tax to the selling- 
price, and the tax is paid, as all taxes are paid, by the 
ultimate consumer. Actual experience has also shown 
that while a surtax of fifty per cent imposed on large 
unearned incomes promises large returns, these promises. 
are rarely if ever kept, since the recipients of these in- 
comes are always able to find some perfectly legal method 
of evading the tax. One result of this evasion is that the 
burden thus avoided must be taken up by the people at 
large. Another is that cap?tal is not invested in schemes 
which are for the public welfare as well as for the in- 
vestor’s benefit, but is invested with no thought whatever 
of the general good. 

The question of taxation is in no sense a matter of 
partisan politics. It affects every individual and every 
home in the country. Unwise taxation means misery for 
the poor because it increases the cost of living. Reduction 
of the present tax-rate would not be a complete solution 
of the problem but it would afford a much-needed relief. 


Dramatics 


Our Current Plays 
T is long since New York audiences have had such a 
good time at the theater as during the first act of “ The 

Merry Wives of Gotham,” the new comedy in which 
Henry Miller is starring Grace George and Laura Hope 
Crews. As the curtain falls on that delightful act, the 
majority of the spectators are laughing heartily while tears 
fill their eyes. No playwright can ask for a higher tribute 
than this, and few playwrights indeed can offer us work so 
amusing yet so tenderly poignant that men and women 
simultaneously laugh and cry as they follow it. 

The rest of the play is good, but not so good as the 
prologue and the first act. It is doubtful whether any 
playwright save James M. Barrie could have “ topped ” 
that beautiful beginning. Mr. Lawrence Eyre, the author 
of “ Merry Wives,” could not do it. But he gives us a 


charming drama (with a few holes in it) and a finish as 
movingly exquisite as the beginning. Only seekers after 
perfection could ask for more. 

The theme of the play is new and appealingly 
human. The prologue shows us a scene in an Irish 
Orphan Asylum in 1830. A destitute young mother is 
forced to give up her new-born girl twins, and the Su- 
perior of the asylum finds homes for them. The mother 
of the babies prays that they may not be separated, but 
no one wants them both. So one twin is adopted by the 
wife of an Irish farmer and the other by a woman who is 
immediately sailing for America. Each of the new moth- 
ers reveals a determination to conceal the child’s real 
parentage and to bring up the baby as her own. 

The first act shows-us the New York of 1873. The 
American twin (Grace George) has married a New York 
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millionaire of the old Dutch stock, De Rhonde, and has 
become a social leader. The other twin has married a 
poor man, O’Tandy, and with him has come to this coun- 
try. O’Tandy is a day laborer and he and his wife are 
“squatters ” on land owned by De Rhonde. They are 
honest, hard-working folk, but De Rhonde wants no 
“ squatters’ on his property. He orders O’Tandy off. 
O’Tandy, who has paid something to someone for his little 
cabin, feels that he is within his rights in refusing to 
move. De Rhonde tries to force him out by legal pro- 
ceedings. <A bitter feud develops between the Irishman, 
fighting for his home, and the Dutch property owner. 
Ophelia, the young daughter of O’Tandy, is beginning 
her career as a ballad singer. Dirk, only son of the De 
Rhondes, hears her sing and arranges to meet her. Up 
till this time Dirk has been as conservative as his haughty 
father, but now he becomes all lover. He asks the daugh- 
ter of the squatter to marry him; she consents, and the 
action of the play begins. 

De Rhonde decides that the girl, being poor, must be 
the kind who can be bought off. He arranges a meeting 
at his lawyer’s office. O’Tandy attends it, at his daugh- 
ter’s request, and the wives of De Rhonde and O’Tandy, 
knowing the fiery tempers of their husbands, come to the 
meeting uninvited, in the hope of preventing an outbreak. 
But the outbreak immediately occurs. Both men lose their 
heads, attack each other, and are forcibly separated and 
led from the office. The lovers follow them, hoping to 
calm them. The two wives, overcome by the absurdity 
of their husbands’ actions, and helpless with laughter, are 
left alone in the office. Each is unconscious of the other’s 
presence. They sink into chairs which happen to be side 
by side, and give themselves up to gusts of merriment so 
light-hearted, so contagious—in short, so deliciously Irish, 
that the entire audience laughs with them. Slowly they 
pull themselves together, wipe the tears of mirth from 
their cheeks, and, turning, meet each other’s eyes. After 
forty-three years the twins have met again. Neither 
knows it, of course. However, each feels from the first 
instant an extraordinary sympathy with and understand- 
ing of the other. The vital tie between those of twin 
birth is stretched and vibrating. The “great lady” of 
society and the humble laundress are drawn together as 
if by an invisible cable. 

For forty-eight hours the action of the play folds them 
together. They meet the various crises that come up and, 
working together in a glorious good-fellowship, they solve 
them. They think and work as one person. They have 
not only twin bodies but twin souls. Each has always felt 
vaguely unsatisfied. Now, suddenly, each is content. Each 
has found another human being who is as her own self. 

The enmity between the husbands deepens. The son 
and daughter secretly marry and the other situations 
straighten out, through the efforts of the two women. 
There now seems nothing to hold the twins longer together 
except their inexplicable feeling that they cannot part. 
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Both realize that their husbands will always be enemies. 
The little Irishwoman (so exquisitely played by Laura 
Hope Crews) persuades her husband to move to Chicago, 
where their eldest son lives and where O’Tandy will be 
safely separated from De Rhonde. The time has come 
for the twins to go their different ways. They part, going 
in opposite directions and with lagging steps, each turning 
again and again to look back at the other as the final cur- 
tain slowly falls. They have not known, they never will 


know upon this earth, of the bond between them. But 
they have felt its irresistible pull. 
In “Mr. Pitt,” the new play by Zona Gale, 


we have a carefully made and interesting study 
of an imprisoned soul. Marshall Pitt is honest, hard- 
working, basically fine. He asks nothing better than to 
work for his wife and child, to be a good friend to his 
associates and a good citizen of his country. But he is 
incapable of making others see him as he is. He invari- 
ably says and does the wrong thing. His associates feel 
for him a combination of pity and contempt. He gets on 
the nerves of his beloved wife to a degree which eventually 
impels her to leave him. At the end of the third act, when 
he has lost everything owing to this failure in self-expres- 
sion, the curtain falls to his desperate cry: “I will bfeak 
through,” he says. “I qwill break through! ” 

But he doesn’t, and therein lies the weakness of the 
play. In the final act, twenty years later, he returns to 
his native town, still a failure, still inarticulate, still out- 
wardly a weakling. He has never broken through. 
As a sop to the sentimental it is revealed at the last 
moment that he has some money, made not by himself 
but through the foresight and business judgment of a 
friend. But this effort at “a happy ending” satisfies no 
one. The audience wants to see Mr. Pitt “ break through,” 
as he certainly could have done in real life; for surely life 
would have been kinder to him than his author is. 

In “ The Potters” we have another comedy of Amer- 
ican life and American types set, the program assures us, 
“in your neighborhood.” The claim is justified. The 
types are those we see all around us. The incidents are 
those which happen in the average family. We hear the 
young brother and sister wrangling at the breakfast table, 
the wife reproaching her husband for his inability to 
afford a new automobile, young couples making love as 
they do in real life and not as they usually do in books 
and plays. There is good comedy here, there is a clean 
and wholesome atmosphere, and there are a few lessons, 
if one cares to learn them. To those who have plenty of 
spare time, this play offers a pleasant evening. 

There are many who feel that “ Outward Bound” is 
the best play on the New York stage this season. Cer- 
tainly there is no question of its novelty, of the perfection 
of the acting, or of the interest of the play’s theme. There 
were moments when the writer was thrilled by it. But to 
those who have a strongly religious feeling, the principal 
sensation aroused by the play is regret that the author did 
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not imbue his great theme with the invariable dignity it 
deserved. For his characters are dead men and women, 
passengers on a nameless ship, sailing in darkness over 
an uncharted sea, on their way to a port they do not 
know. They do not even know at first that they have 
died. They think they are victims of a lapse of memory, 
and each tries to conceal his fancied condition from his 
associates. Little by little the truth dawns upon 
them, and they meet it in their various ways as they are 
carried to their destination. 

A great theme, surely. But the author treats it with 
alternate dignity and amazing flippancy. He sets all his 
scenes in the smoking-room of the mysterious liner, he lets 
his characters take casual drinks and smokes and indulge 
in casual comedy. And he offends every man and woman 
in the audience when the ship reaches its ultimate port 
by having the dead pass in review before an “ inspector,” 
who is supposedly one of many in the next life delegated 
to meet sich incoming vessels, and who in appearance and 
manner is the exact opposite of all he should be. 

It is hard to believe that an author capable of these 
mistakes is also capable of giving us the several really 
beautiful and moving scenes of the play: the scene between 
the worthless son and the devoted mother, for example, and 
the one in which the young clergyman, the humblest in 
heart of all the passengers, receives the reward for his 
life of sacrifice. 

Those who hold briefs for the play also remind us that 
there can be no fault found with its lesson, for the passen- 
gers who have lived worthily go on to their reward, those 
wlto have spiritually failed in this life suffer for their 
failures in the next, and those who deserve another chance 
enter their purgatory, though the playwright does not call 
it that. There is no doubt that the play makes its audi- 
ences think and feel. Let us be optimistic and regard it 
as the possible forerunner of a really great and reverent 
drama which will some day be written on the same theme. 

In “ The Goose Hangs High,” Lewis Beach gives us a 
nice, clean little comedy about our young people. He is 
optimistic over them, but no more so than everyone is who 
is sensible and observant. He shows us that while their 
actions are often supremely selfish, they stand by their 
parents when adversity comes. Most of us knew this 
before Mr. Beach told us it was so, but he tells it very 
entertainingly. 

Pirandello’s “ Living Mask” was a disappointment to 
most of his admirers. The number of these will not 
rapidly increase in America, where our national spirit is 
so opposed to the philosophy and pessimism of the Italian 
playwright. 

“ Hell-Bent fer Heaven” is another mountain play, 
written in this instance by Hatcher Hughes and perfectly 
acted by its company of players. Like “Sun Up” and 
“ Roseanne,” it deals with primitive types in a primitive 
setting. In it a religious hypocrite plots and schemes 
against those around him till he nearly brings destruction 
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upon them all. The drama, after a few weeks of prelimi- 
nary matinees, has now presumably settled down in a 
leading theater for a long run. It is big and dramatic, 
but it still needs much careful editing, and this is espe- 
cially true of the violent speeches put into the mouth of 
the drunken young reprobate in the play. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN. 


REVIEWS 

Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

A reader with time to spend on the reflections of a man who 
has lived long and seen many changes will find this book amusing. 
It is too discursive to be taken as history and yet there is 
historical matter within its pages. It is dogmatic, preachy and 
yet altogether cheerful. For age has not depressed Henry Holt. 
It is in many ways a fine example of the philosophy of life 
finally attained by an intelligent Protestant. It is a protest 
against everything supernatural, a hodgepedge of philosophy, an 
emotional appeal to be good and to do good, without a sound 
reason or a sane principle that any pagan could not have arrived 
at centuries ago. Henry Holt had contact with a great many 
people during the long years of an active life. When dealing 
with persons, his writing is interesting, when dealing with ideas 
it is in keeping with the title he has chosen. That title saves 
the book. It disarms criticism. Evolution, religion, dogma, love 
and life are all treated garrulously. Readers who are keen 
for garrulities will find them in these pages. G. C.F. 


By Henry Hor. 





Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. Studies in Comparative 
Religion, Legend and Law. By Sim James Georce Frazer, F.R.S., 
F.B.A. Abridged edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

This is an abridged edition of a three-volume work published 
under the same name. Frazer is equally known for his wide 
research work into the lore of primitive, savage and barbarous 
people, and for his decided materialism. In the present work 
he displays a wealth of information, acquired through consci- 
entious research, and at the same time uses all his skill and 
knowledge to discredit the Scriptures as an inspired document. 
No one will challenge the ethnological facts and the multitude of 
popular traditions found among peoples of every kind, when set 
down by him with studious accuracy, but it is quite a different 
matter when he offers his interpretations and draws his personal 
conclusions. 

Hardly have we opened the book before we meet with the 
blunt assertion of a “ flagrant contradiction” between the first and 
second chapters of Genesis, which are described as two entirely 
opposite creation accounts. For the Catholic Scripture scholar 
there is not the slightest difficulty in perfectly harmonizing these 
accounts; the divergence exists in the mind of the author pre- 
possessed with his own Scripture theories. Evolution, again, is 
a foregone conclusion and everything in human life must be ex- 
plained as a development from animalism, savagery and barbarism. 
Religion, too, is based by him on evolution and not on revelation. 
Page after page of the most valuable evidence is given in his 
book to show how the traditions of even the most savage races 
contain concordant narratives, similar amid all their fantastic 
variations to corresponding Scripture accounts, but instead of 
arguing from this to the original revelation and the historic 
truth of the Bible, he follows the opposite course and postulates 
for all these narratives alike, Scriptural and pagan, a purely 
savage or mythical origin. 

It is unfortunate that his great knowledge should not be put 
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to better account. But it is not excusable that he speaks with 
such certainty of what at best is his mere surmise. Books of this 
nature, while easily answered by the expert Catholic Scripture 
scholar, are, like Haeckel’s works, a serious danger. Haeckel, 
too, it must be remembered, was a great scientist in his own field 
of research when he did not wilfully practise his now notorious 
deceptions and remained within his own scientific field. J. H. 





The Older Universities of England. By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


The chapters that go to make up this book are based upon a 
course of lectures delivered on the Lowell Foundation in Boston, 
March, 1922. The author had been a member of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed in 1919 to investigate and report on the financial 
and administrative status of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Though not a graduate of either university, he had in fact 
no college education whatever, he was not insensible to the ad- 
vantages of what is usually called higher education. His interest 
and zeal in securing university-extension lectures and tutorial 
classes for working men and women had doubtless led him to study 
the history of education in England, and as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were for centuries the centers of higher learning, it was 
to them that he must naturally have directed his reading and re- 
searches. Whatever the explanation may be, his work on the 
older universities of England is clear evidence that he was not 
ill-equipped for the task assigned him. 

It would be rash for an outlander to attempt to decide how far 
the changes and reforms advocated by Mr. Mansbridge should be 
carried out; the solution of educational problems affecting a nation, 
or a large part of a nation, had best be left to those who are 
vitally concerned. There is much, very much, in these chapters that 
makes fascinating reading and has nothing to do with present-day 
difficulties. It is a story of the birth and growth of two uni- 
versities that, directly or indirectly, have given an orientation to 
the intellectual, political and religious thought of the English people, 
told with sympathetic imagination. The author has endeavored to 
tell a plain unvarnished tale, impartial and objective. For the most 
part he has been, it would seem, successful; but since he is ap- 
parently one who regards religious differences as of minor 
consequence his understanding or appreciation of the value set by 
the Catholic Church on religious doctrines and their formative in- 
fluence on mind and heart, is necessarily defective. Even so, Cath- 
olics who are interested in the history of education will find Mr. 
Mansbridge’s book well worth reading. 7m. €: 





Principles of Natural Theology. By Grorcze HAywarp Joyce, 
S.J. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $2.80. 

The most pressing modern problem is the problem of God. 
Every modern aberration from truth can be traced, directly or 
indirectly, to a mistake about God. The unconscious atheism of 
many so called Christians, and the conscious atheism of many 
university professors and scientists, are the most disturbing 
symptoms of present-day indifference to religion. The Modernist 
denial of miracles and the supernatural life of man is really a 
denial of God, for he denies an essential attribute of God, His 
transcendence to His creation. Materialist evolution is a denial 
of God, for it denies God as the first cause of all things outside 
of Himself. Examples could be multiplied, but these are enough 
to recall the necessity of bringing back the world to a knowledge 
of God, of how we know He exists, of all His attributes, of His 
relation to the world. Father Joyce’s book fulfils this purpose 
admirably. Written as a text-book, it is also a treatise for the 
deep consideration of all who are troubled by modern riddles and 
doubts, of all who are entrusted with the guidance of worried 
souls, and indeed of all who are exposed to the contagion of poison 
in the daily newspapers and the magazines. Particularly valuable 
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is Father Joyce’s exposition of modern unorthodox theories about 
God. Writing about the concurrence of Divine action with man’s 
free will, Father Joyce is faithful to the traditional doctrine of 
his Order, which, in spite of attacks on it in some quarters, is in 
no danger of disapproval by ecclesiastical authority, and enjoys 
full liberty in the Church. The book should find a place in the 
library of every educated man. W. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Papini’s “Prayer to Christ."—The English translation of 
Papini’s “Life of Christ” is a best seller, holding, for nearly a 
year, the first place in the non-fiction list published monthly in the 
Bookman. As everyone knows, a serious defect in the book is the 
omission of the famous “Prayer to Christ.” Veronica Dwight 
obtained the author’s approval of her translation of this powerful 
passage and published it in America. It has now been reprinted 
in pamphlet form (The America Press. $0.10) and should receive 
as wide a distribution as the book itself. 


The Moderns: XIX. Robert Frost.—The problem, for it is 
more than a question, of Robert Frost pushes the critic back to 
his theory of poetry and sends him scurrying in search of his first 
principles. A professor of the old school would incontinently 
deny that Frost is a poet at all; this classical gentleman would 
be right, since poet to him means one in the tradition of Shelley 
or Tennyson or the Victorian Americans. His definition of poetry, 
and there begins the deep water, would tend to exclude as poets 
most of our contemporary writers. But there is a new art of 
poetry, and Robert Frost is an exponent, though not an extremist, 
of the movement. He is an authentic poet, even though, to classical 
ears, his verse sounds suspiciously like rhythmic prose, and his 
rhymes are very few. He is colloquial and ungraceful, his diction 
is that of the roadside and the kitchen. But he is such by intent 
and not through defective power. Like the others of the new 
poetry, he seeks none of the artificiality that comes from the 
so called “ poetic language,” he does not pose nor does he strive 
to be remote nor vague nor strained. By sincerity, and simplicity 
and a desire to interpret ordinary men and their feelings, he 
gains that vitality which true poetry must have. The emotion 
that he seeks is human and homely, not the galvanized rhapsody 
that is worked up over an esthetic bit of scenery or color. It 
arises from the object, and not from his own frenzy; it reaches 
out to other souls and puts them in tune with the feelings of the 
poet himself. Robert Frost is not a fruitful poet. Ten years ago 
he published his first little volume, “ A Boy’s Will.” A year later 
he leaped into fame by “ North of Boston.” Strangely enough he 
was introduced to America by the English critics. ‘“ Mountain 
Interval” was published in 1916, and his fourth book, “ New 
Hampshire” (Holt. $2.50), lately published, completes his output. 
“New Hampshire” is unique in its arrangement. Little lyrics, 
called “Grace Notes,” illustrate longer poems called “ Notes,” and 
these in turn amplify striking allusions or suggested stories in 
the title poem, a panegyric of New Hampshire. In this collection, 
as in his former books, Frost’s poems are modern bucolics and 
eclogues, they give tongue to the farmer and the toiler, his work, 
his feelings, his life. Defenders of the old school of poetry con- 
tend that Frost’s poetry is disguised prose; but then, poetry and 
prose is a wretched way to divide literature. 





Fiction—A weird, eery tale is that told by Grant Overton in 
“The Thousand and First Night” (Doran. $2.00). It is a drama 
in which history, adventure, tragedy and psychic phenomena are 
all merged together. There are three characters in the book, one 
of whom is slightly crazed. There are likewise three stories, of 
which one happened centuries ago, the second occurred within the 
last few decades, and the setting of the third is at the present 
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time. The scene is laid in two rooms and the time is from dusk 
to dawn. From this medley and this restraint Mr. Overton has 
concocted a strange tale. 

The fact that a man who practises the virtue of charity is 
usually misunderstood is cleverly demonstrated in “The Alabaster 
Box” (Harper. $1.25), by James Lane Allen.- The story of a 
kindly gentleman is told by the mourners who accompany his 
remains to the grave. Each carriage has its group of critics who 
give their explanation of the dead man’s failure in life. Only the 
young doctor and the two old friends appreciate his virtue. 

Under the pen name of Will Scarlet, a veteran writer and 
member of a well known religious Order, so the blurb relates, has 
published his first novel, “ False Gods” (Benziger. $2.00). The 
story is slightly exaggerated in some details. It recounts the 
experiences of a young man, just out of college, plunged into the 
whirl and yellowness of a San Francisco newspaper office. After 
defeat he gains victory, and wins the really heroic character of 
the book, Monica Claire. 

Arthur Schnitzler, the Viennese novelist, has not a very laud- 
able reputation with the American censors. His latest book, 
translated into English, “ Dr. Graesler” (Seltzer. $2.50) is more 
stupid than scandalous. It recounts the adventures leading toward 
matrimony of a middle-aged physician who has never had much 
youth. 





Booklets on Diverse Topics.—Writing of the series of studies 
to be published by the American Franciscans in which the con- 
tributions made by the Friars to Catholic culture are to be set 
forth, Rev. C. Bruehl, D.D., says: “ For some reason or other, 
the educational and cultural work carried on by the Friars during 
the seven centuries of their existence is but inadequately known 
by the average Catholic. This is greatly to be deplored since the 
Franciscan traditions of erudition and scientific research are some- 
thing to be proud of.” The first number of the series, “ Science 
in the Franciscan Order” (Wagner. 25c.), is an historical sketch 
by John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. The result of his investigations 
are surprising and gratifying, for they prove that the Friars have 
made solid contributions to the progress of both pure and applied 
science. The second edition of Father Hull’s booklet, “ Why 
Should I Be Moral?” (Kenedy), gives an opportunity to urge all 
Catholics to read it. The question is a vital one, and has been 
variously but inadequately answered by philosophers and theolo- 
gians outside of the Catholic Church. Father Hull gives a satis- 
fying answer based on the teaching of Catholic ethics——Another 
question that has puzzled many weary souls is answered fully and 
consolingly in “Why Must I Suffer” (Chicago: Franciscan 
Herald Press. 25c.), by Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M. The sub-title 
truly names it as “a book of light and consolation.” After giving 
fifteen solid reasons why God permits suffering, Father Remler 
shows by a series of stories how the Saints and Our Lord endured 
their pains and tribulations ——The complete title of “ Vain Fears ” 
(The Sentinel Press), a libretto translated from the Italian of 
S. Antoni, is “ Why do so many vain fears keep you from fre- 
quent and daily Communion?” The booklet shows clearly how 
foolish are the arguments usually set forth by those who wish to 
receive Holy Communion frequently but are restrained by some 
vague notions about the requisite conditions——In the monograph, 
“The Statesmanship of Benedict XV” (Benziger. 25c.), J. Van 
Den Heuvel, former Envoy Extraordinary for Belgium at the 
Holy See, pays a glowing tribute to the diplomatic and paternal 
efforts of the late Pope to end the disastrous World War. 








Anthropology.—Rey. Canon J. Roscoe has made a distinct con- 
tribution to anthropological science in the first instalment of his 
report concerning the Mackie Ethnological Expedition to Central 
Africa, which report is entitled “The Bakitara or Banyoro” 
(Cambridge Press. 25sh.). In the country of Kilara the dominant 
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people are the Bahuma or pastoral cowmen, who invaded the 
country and conquered and made serfs of the Bahera, the agricul- 
tural aborigines from among whom arose the Banyoro or free- 
men. The primitive customs and belief of these folk are investi- 
gated and analyzed at great length. For the student of compara- 
tive religion the subjoined quotation is important. 

Though the Bakitara had a great number of objects of wor- 
ship, there was but one god, Ruhanga, the creator and the father 
of mankind. With him were associated the names Enkya and 
Enkyaya, whose identity it is not easy to separate from that of 
Ruhanga. The general impression gathered, however, was 
that their belief was entirely monotheistic, and that, if the three 
were not one deity, then Enkya and Enkyaya Enkya were sub- 
ordinate gods whose appearance in their theology was later than 
that of Ruhanga. 


Such findings, increasingly in evidence, substantiate the tradi- 
tional assertion of the monotheism of primitive man.——Despite 
its small compass, “ Anthropology and the Fall” (Benziger. $1.25), 
by H. T. Johnson, is a very complete exposition of the question 
of man’s origin from both a scientific and a theological viewpoint. 
There are but four chapters to the book, but they are sufficient 
to prove that the findings of science have not and cannot invalidate 
the testimony of an inspired Scripture in its narrative of the 
creation and the fall. The introduction to the volume is the 
work of C. C. Martindale, S.J. 





Deserts and Gardens.—The historical romance of El Paso, 
“Out of the Desert” (The McMath Co. $2.50), by Owen White, 
is a detailed story of the city from its Spanish beginnings to the 
present day. For El Pasoans and those interested in the history 
of the Southwest, the narrative has an intense appeal. It should 
also be welcomed by such as are following the later develop. 
ments of our country for economic and political reasons, for during 
the last fifty years the growth of El Paso has been truly 
phenomenal. There is, perhaps, too much detail in the book for 
general historical interest, but none too much for the local resi- 
dents or the student——Twenty-three volumes of “The Spell” 
series, ranging from “The Spell of the Hawaiian Islands” to 
“The Spell of France,” have already been issued. The latest 
addition to the series is “ The Spell of Provence” (Page. $3.75), 
by André Hallays. Printers and binders have done well by the 
volume and it will make a handsome addition to the library table, 
something that visitors may handle and admire—provided they have 
not time to read it. Its text is not commensurate with its artistic 
exterior. ‘“ Do not seek here either a picture or a history of 
Provence,” the author warns, almost as if expecting praise for 
shirking his title; here “ you will find only notes and impressions 
of casual strolls.” But even thus, “ The Spell” of the most Latin 
of the Provinces of France might have been thrown over the 
reader, if the author had abstained from soiling his book by re- 
counting the scandals that should long ago have been forgotten 





The Employers’ Side——In his “ Ethics of Capitalism” (Asso- 
ciation Press. $1.50), Judson G. Rosebush candidly represents the 
employer’s side of the labor problem. He will not therefore meet 
with the approval of labor on all he has to say, but his outlook 
is broad and it is well to have both sides of this question pre- 
sented by their respective sponsors. Mr. Rosebush is moreover 
a Methodist and Y. M. C. A. church worker, and so looks at the 
social issues from this point of view as well. We can readily 
agree with him in his ultimate conclusion that a change of heart is 
the first condition necessary for the solution of the social ques- 
tion: “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.”"——-A mode! 
primer of Catholic social principles, remarkably clear, interesting 
and comprehensive, has been issued by the Action Populaire of 
Paris. It is intended for the final grades of French schools to 
prepare the Catholic youth of the country for the problems they 
must face. The title given the book is “ Entretiens Familiers sur 
la Morale Sociale” (Paris: Editions Spes), by M. Bellenoue. 
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Education 


An Amended Sterling-Reed Bill 


HE Sterling-Reed bill for the establishment of a 
Federal Department of Education might justly be 
termed a battle-worn veteran, for it has been in the field 
since October, 1918. It is still wandering about, often 
shot at, always escaping, yet never advancing to the drum- 
beat of assured victory. I am of the opinion that it might 
be recommended to the fostering care, if fostering be 
the proper adjective, of the Veterans’ Bureau; or I would 
be, if I thought the veteran worth a little fostering. But 
to speak in confidence, I do not like this bill. My attitude 
is not that of the man who could not tell why, he did not 
like Dr. Fell, for I know very well why I do not like 
it. In my judgment, the bill creates a Federal control of 
the local schools, and that control is not only unconstitu- 
tional, but an innovation which would make every school- 
house in the country, a neighborhood theater for political 
intrigue. And without the fear of even unsuccessful con- 
tradiction, to quote Mr. Ring Lardner, I think I may 
appeal to the unsavory revelations at Washington as a 
faint picture of what would be possible were the immense 
school systems of the country to be brought under the 
control of a political appointee at Washington. Once 
bitten, so the saying goes, twice shy. 

I am, of course, aware that these predictions come with 
all the logical persuasiveness of the ravings of the late 
Mr. John McCullough, to Senator Sterling, to Mr. Reed, 
and to the trained propagandists called to the colors by the 
National Education Association. However, since the bill 
(1) not only permits but obliges the Secretary to set 
certain scholastic requirements, and (2) through Congres- 
sional control of appropriations gives him power to enforce 
them, it seems to me that here we have all that is needed 
for the establishment of complete Federal control. The 
fact that the minimum requirements set forth in the bill 
in its present form are good, is beside the question. The 
point at issue is that the bill empowers a Federal Depart- 
ment to give or withhold Federal moneys as a State meets. 
or refuses to meet, scholastic standards created by the 
Federal Government. If the fundamental principle be 
granted, where can the limit be set? If we admit that 
a Federal Secretary or Congress can create even one 
standard to which the State must conform, under penalty 
of deprivation of its share of an appropriation, we re- 
linquish our right to protest when the Federal Govern- 
ment proceeds from standard 1 to standard 2 and so on, 
in accord with the educational philosophy professed by 
the incumbent Secretary and his advisers. 

When we pierce the wall to admit the tide, we cannot 
complain when the sea flows in and levels the wall to 
the sands. It was in quite another connection that Ovid 
recommended principtis obsta. But the advice is equally 
applicable here. Federal bureaus and Departments do not 
“stay put.” They are not stationary. They move onward 
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if not always upward; and occasionally they move so far 
afield that their Secretaries cannot be induced even by 
the inquisitors of the Senate to disclose whither, how far, 
and for what purpose, they have moved. One lesson 
seems clear: this is no time for any State to relinquish 
any right which it now possesses, under the delusion 
that whatever is done at Washington is done better than 
it could be done at home. 

Three weeks ago, the Hon. Frederick Dallinger of 
Massachusetts introduced a bill in the House (H. R. 6582, 
February 2), which some are regarding as an acceptable 
substitute for the Sterling-Reed bill. It does not estab- 
lish a Federal Department, but provides “ for the better 
definition of the purpose and duties of the Bureau of 
Education,” and it omits all mention of the much-cherished 
clause which authorized the annual appropriation of 
$100,000,000, to be distributed among States conforming 
to the decrees of the supreme satrap at Washington. On 
the positive side, while presenting a constructive program, 
it probably marks the limits to which the Federal Govern- 
ment may go in encouraging education within the States. 
The present Bureau is authorized and directed to conduct 
studies and investigations in education and to make re- 
ports on (1) illiteracy, (2) immigrant education, (3) 
public-school education, (4) vocational education, (5) 
physical education, including health education, recreation, 
and sanitation, (6) preparation and supply of competent 
teachers for the public schools, (7) “ higher education ; 
and such other educational matters and subjects as in the 
judgment of the Commissioner of Education may require 
attention and study.” In pursuance of his work the Com- 
missioner is empowered to enter into agreements with 
the local educational authorities, and the President of the 
United States is authorized to detail to the Bureau offi- 
cials in the service of the United States whose advice, 
counsel, or other assistance, is desired by the Commis- 
sioner. Further, the bill transfers to the Bureau the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; also the duties 
and functions hitherto exercised by the Secretary of the 
Interior in respect to (a) the education of the natives of 
Alaska, (b) the agricultural and mechanical art schools, 
beneficiaries of the Act of July 8, 1862, and the amended 
Act of August 30, 1890, (c) certain institutions in the 
District of Columbia in receipt of Federal subsidies. 

Finally, it authorizes the creation of a Federal Council 
on Education, to consist of one representative and one 
alternate appointed by each of the Secretaries of the 
executive Departments, and of a National Council on 
Education to be composed of fifteen members, appointed 
by the Commissioner, “ representing the various educa- 
tional interests of the country.” The duties of the Federal 
Council “ shall be to coordinate the educational policies 
among the executive Departments, and to devise ways and 
means of improving the educational work of the Federal 
Government.” The purpose of the National Council is 
“to maintain the closest possible relationship with educa- 
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tional agencies and to secure the benefit of competent 
advice and counsel.” Appointments to the National Coun- 
cil are for terms of six years; the members meet once 
a year and at such times as they may be summoned by 
the Commissioner, and they serve without compensation. 
if enacted, Mr. Dallinger’s bill will give educators what 
they have long desired—an active, fearless, intelligent, 
and effective Bureau of Education. 

Wirey MARSHALL. 


Sociology 
The Social Outlook 


HERE have been some strange stirrings of the pools 
of thought in these latter days. Possibly we are too 
near the rapidly changing conditions of these days to 
appraise their influence accurately; but we cannot fail 
to note how searching has been the war-period’s criticism 
of our once-current views of life. There now appears to 
be a clear opportunity for originality in human conduct. 
Everywhere is this apparent. Time was when we awaited 
the signing of the peace treaty to announce, as we con- 
fidently hoped, the dawning of a new era; when we 
believed a guaranteed security would allow of the diversion 
of our energies into other avenues than war; when the 
new conditions thus arising would be used exclusively 
for human benefit and the establishment of the impossi- 
bility of future bloodshed. But we have been sadly 
disillusioned. We are still waiting for that time to come, 
and, to all appearances, it is not yet. 

But the outlook is not entirely black. The world is 
not the same place now as it was then. New methods 
have been born of the turmoil. Trite as it appears to say 
so, there are progressive tendencies directly due to the 
war. Most obvious of these new conditions is one that 
readily lends itself to the ministry to modern need. It is 
the remarkable emphasis that war itself has secured for 
the social aspect of life. 

Our days are full of opportunity. That socializing of 
the outlook upon human conduct was well advanced be- 
fore the war, but the war intensified the change, made it 
a matter of more general experience and provided, by its 
shattering of the old order built upon a mere individual- 
istic envisaging of life, a wonderful opportunity for the 
practical application of the new view. 

There need be no fear that the marshaling of ministries 
to the needy will entirely oust personal benevolence or that 
it will remove the personal duty to help the fallen brother. 
Whatever may be accomplished by organized and syste- 
matic service of this sort must leave a margin for private 
kindliness and so the spirit of sympathy will find vocation 
still. But the evils attendant on charities and relief of 
the merely personal kind, often so inadequate in its scope 
and so partial in its distributions will be minimized: and 
the social service of our era may well become more effec- 
tive in ameliorating ills and remedying wrongs than the 
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old unconnected series of philanthropies and interests 
could be. One thing this organization of benevolence may 
do that was hopelessly beyond the reach of the purely 
personal philanthropy. It can go to root-causes of distress 
and disease; it can change environment as well as inspire 
separate souls; and this it may do by bringing the weight 
of a combined energy to bear through improved laws and 
regenerated customs. It will emphasize the spiritual part 
of man rather than his biological bias. To be sure, as 
Professor G. R. Davies implies, “man, in many ways, is 
as yet close to the brute, his systems are limited and im- 
perfect, but the spirit within him and the creative ideals 
which are urging him on, point to an eventual world- 
society progressively interpenetrating nature by a knowl- 
edge of its laws.” This is the predominant feature of 
evolution, or should be. 

There is, then, a need for knowledge of this kind. It 
must be an energy disciplined as well as united; and this 
implies intelligent appreciation and handling of the prac- 
tical problems that society presents. Philanthropy must 
be mixed like the famous painter’s colors, “ with brains.” 
Where life is, danger clogs the efforts of the experimenter. 
An overdose of this or that potion, a little slip of the 
knife here or there and the best-intentioned deeds of the 
would-be physician achieve murder: Jekyll is transformed 
to Hyde, though unconsenting. It is so with the whole 
body-politic. Its healing, its finest culture, its full effi- 
ciency, depend on skilled attention. No good corporate 
service can be rendered without a widespread citizen- 
knowledge of many things. 

We must all become, as far as may be, sociologists. 
Better education waits on clearer ideas in the adult com- 
munity as to what a school is and what it may do, and 
how its work may be done. Improved conditions of every 
city’s life tarry for the wise interest of its ratepayers. 
Labor troubles, the characteristic growing pains of our 
age, will vex the world till men and women, toiled for and 
toiling, set themselves to study symptoms and use reme- 
dies in a scientific instead of a quack way. 

Things such as these cannot take thought for them- 
selves. That is the truth that this generation of unparal- 
leled opportunity needs to have burned into its soul. 
Educate, educate, educate. There has long been a child- 
ish disparagement of theory as compared with practical 
affairs. It is the untutored impatience to “see wheels 
go round” and to discover whether a new implement 
“cuts any ice.” But before wheels go round or any ice 
be cut, brains must be busy. 

The new education will usher in great gains, for men 
and women of every class will give their minds to serious 
study of themselves and their world. Our future years 
will mean nothing unless they be filled with new and 
noble enterprises, and the social good that now lingers 
at the threshold will not enter unless it be invited within 
by individuals aware of its worth and ways. 

R. R. Maccrecor. 
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Note and Comment 


*““Unparalleled 
Hunger Problem” 


R= and ponder this message. It is from Cyrus P. 
Keen, of the American Committee for the Relief of 
German Children, and was sent from Berlin January 29. 


Now feeding supplementary meal to 625,000 children. We 
should be feeding 2,000,000 equally needy. Medical advisors have 
held a conference on a program of child feeding and have advised 
keeping the supplementary meal at a minimum of calories in order 
to continue even present program, because of lack of funds. 

Unless activities are expanded quickly an appalling increase in 
starvation and disease will come. The condition is now so serious 
that it is understood the German Government is withholding 
statistics of deaths resulting from hunger and despair. No language 
is strong enough to give an adequate picture of the situation as 
seen by experienced observers who delve beneath the surface. 

Have had a conference with leading bankers and big industrial- 
ists who declare that before Spring there will be developments in 
the hunger problem in Germany unparalleled in the history of 
Western civilization. 

The highest peak need will come at the last of March and early 
in April. Between that period and the next harvest over 20,000,000 
people will be utterly dependent on outside charity. 


Through the many channels open to us we shall continue 
to distribute through Cathulic hands the charities of our 
readers for whatever specific purpose they may be given. 





Rural Cooperation 
a Vital Question 


[* devoting its efforts to the spreading of information 
among Catholics on the important subject of rural 
cooperation, the Central Bureau of the Central Society is 
performing a notable social service. Its latest step has 
been to send invitations to several hundred priests and 
laymen, interested in rural life, to attend a two-days’ 
lecture course, February 27 and 28, at which leading spe- 
cialists will deal with various phases of this subject: “ Co- 
operative Marketing” is to be discussed by the editor of 
the Nebraska Union Farmer, Mr. L. S. Herron, one of 
the officers of the Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
State Union of Nebraska. The “ Cooperative Elevator 
Movement” will be described by Herman W. Danforth, 
who is one of the founders of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. A member of the Equity Exchange at 
Greenville, Ill., will discuss “ Cooperative Production and 
Sale of Dairy Products,” while the subject of “ Coopera- 
tive Buying by Farmers ” has been assigned to Mr. Allen 
W. Warriner, Educational Director of the Central States 
Cooperative Wholesale Society and a director of the Co- 
operative League of America. The correct ethical inter- 
pretation of the movement will be given by Dr. A. J. 
Muench of St. Francis Seminary. The lecture hall is 
in the Bureau’s own building at 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis. Catholics must take an active and intelligent 
interest in this most important of our rural economic 
questions. Protestants, it may be added, have not failed 
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to comprehend the vital nature of our various rural social 


issues and are concentrating their special attention upon 
them. 





Building Expenditures 
for the Past Year 


UILDING construction achieved a record in 1923. 
According to the Copper and Brass Research Asso- 
ciation, the total expenditure for this purpose in the 
United States during the past year amounted to 
$5,922,900,000. The estimated distribution is as follows: 


Classification Total Per Cent 
 eitenktnnwe 6h $ 947,670,000 16.00 
MOUIIET: c-, « vs-0.0 cne.cienes 400,980,000 6.77 
TG teks caccke ne 710,750,000 12.00 
ME 3 cps assole suc 450,015,000 7.60 
vik cwetaben dts fs 643,820,000 10.87 
Industrial buildings....... 748,065,000 12.63 
Office buildings.............. 607,690,000 10.26 
Public buildings........... 248,770,000 4.20 
SNE: “Gdude Sass > bekos 1,165, 140,000 19.67 


Yet in spite of all this enormous outlay for buildings 
we have not yet begun to solve our housing problem and 
the tremendous cost of construction is helping to keep up 
rents and to screw them up even higher than in the past. 
In certain instances they have increased tenfold within the 
last decade of years. 





Reform of the 
Gregorian Calendar 


LL suggestions from the various Governments for a 

reform of the Gregorian Calendar will have been 
sent to the League of Nations Committee by March 1. 
The original meeting for the discussion of this subject 
was held in July, 1923. The central figure at this was the 
Papal representative, Father Gianfranceschi, of the 
Gregorian University, who made plain that no dogmatic 
difficulty existed in regard to shifting the ecclesiastical 
feasts. He pointed out, however, that no such change 
should be made without grave reason and full unaaimity 
among the Governments. Recording these facts in the 
Stimmen der Zeit, Father J. G. Hagen, S.J., in charge 
of the Vatican Observatory, adds that many would be 
satisfied with no further change than that Easter be made 
a fixed feast. In that case the Easter festival would no 
longer depend upon the full moon and the Church would 
yield up one of her most cherished symbols: A new ar- 
rangement of the ecclesiastical feasts will not of itself 
necessitate any reform ofthe calendar. 

The central idea of the proposed calendar reform is that 
the same days of the year should always fall upon the 
same days of the week. So many plans on this subject 
have been sent to the Vatican Observatory that a special 
section has been provided for them. They all agree in 
just one point, and that is the demand for “ blind” or 
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“zero” days, belonging to no week. The difficulty to be 
solved lies in the fact that the sun year is five-fifths of 
a day longer than an even number of weeks. The intro- 
duction of zero days, however, would go counter to the 
Mosaic Sabbath law. So far as the Church is concerned 
this presents no difficulty, since Catholics are not bound 
by that law. But Father Hagen shows how the best solu- 
tion of the entire difficulty was suggested years ago by the 
Paulist Father George M. Searle. 

The Gregorian cycle of 400 years has exactly 20,871 
weeks, which can be divided into 329 years of 52 weeks 
each and 71 years of 53 weeks each. The latter would 
then be counted as leap years and the extra week would be 
added to one of the months in spring or autumn. Thus 
the same day of each year would always fall upon the 
same week day, without interrupting the regular series of 
weeks, a series which Father Hagen believes has never 
been interrupted since the days of Paradise. Father 
Searle further suggested that all years which can be divided 
by five but not by fifty be counted as leap years. This 
would give 72 in place of 71 leap years. The correction 
would then be made by dropping one leap year every 400 
years. Here then is a simple solution which if followed 
would make of Father Searle the Lilius of the new Cal- 
endar. 





A Model Parish 
School Campaign 


HE diocese of Pittsburgh, with its many tongues and 
races, has been called “ the Pentecostal diocese of the 
world.” Yet in the course of half a century it has erected 
208 parish schools and is operating forty-two parish high 
schools. Careful investigation, however, discloses that 
with 80,000 children in excellent parish schools, 54,000 
still remain without this primary safeguard to their faith. 
Since of these the greater number are in parishes unable 
to provide them with a proper Catholic education Bishop 
Boyle has determined to make it possible for even the 
smallest and poorest parish of his diocese to have the same 
educational advantages as the largest and the best 
equipped. Such is the goal of his $3,000,000 drive and 
here is the program in its outline: 

The general purpose of the campaign is to provide a Catholic 
education for the 54,000 Catholic children of the diocese who are 
now denied that blessing, and to assure a high school training 
under Catholic auspices to the 4,000 pupils who annually graduate 
from our parish schools. It is proposed (1) to build one room 
elementary schpols in rural districts; (2) to erect central ele- 
mentary schools for the children of two or three parishes; (3) 


to inaugurate a system of Catholic high schools covering the entire 
diocese. 


To obtain the means necessary for this glorious program 
every house in every parish will be canvassed, and for 
three Sundays each pastor will preach on the object of the 
drive in a church other than his own. Priests of various 
nationalities will exchange pulpits with priests of nation- 
alities other than their own. Catholics will be impressed 
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with the unity and universality of their Church. The 
2,500 nuns of the diocese and the children in their charge 
will also do their part of the work, and in each grade prizes 
will be awarded for the best letter addressed to the 
parents on the advantages of Catholic schools. Such a 
drive, with its additional mass meetings and literature, 
will do far more than procure the necessary funds. It 
will teach in a manner never to be forgotten the necessity 
of Catholic education. Pittsburgh docet! 





Forswearing 
Man’s Dignity 


PROPOS of an edict issued by Governor Morrison 

and the Board of Education of North Carolina, pro- 

hibiting the teaching of evolution in the public schools of 

the State, the New York World for January 25 said in 
an editorial : 

But if the school authorities of North Carolina knew the mean- 
ing of evoiution they would object to it, no doubt, quite as strongly 
as they do to the theory known to Mr. Bryan and his audiences 
as evolution. One as much as the other takes “homo sapiens” 
down from his medieval pedestal and strips him of a vast amount 
of very comforting doctrinal prestige. Man used to be a hero 
lonely in the heavens, the center of creation, an exalted being, 
by Divine right the heir of all the ages. It is depressing and 
somewhat shocking to realize for the first time the hollowness of 
these claims for the race. 

Whatever we may think of the prudence of Governor 
Morrison’s action, we are quite definite that it is just 
such loose writing as the above quotation which draws the 
indignant fire of men who still have a decent regard for 
man’s prerogatives and his rightful place in God’s universe. 
Despite the World, man is “an exalted being,” “ lonely 
in the heavens,” by reason of an immortal soul possessed 
by him alone in all the visible creation of God, “ the center 
of creation,” for whom Jesus Christ died. 





Near Extinction of 
White Protestants 


T is just a trifle difficult to follow the logic of the Rev. 

Oscar Haywood, former Baptist preacher, who is re- 

ported as startling a New York audience with the terrible 
warning : 

I tell you, my friends, that unless the white Protestants of Amer- 
ica organize, and organize quickly, we will be swept off the map. 
In 500 years, if the present birth and death rate continues, there 
will not be a single Caucasian Protestant man, woman or child in 
America. Nothing but Jews, niggers and Irish! Think of it, 
my friends, in 500 years. 

If the present birth and death rate of white, Gentile, 
Protestant Americans indicates that ir 500 years they are 
doomed to as complete an extinction as the eocene 
eohippus, one really cannot see how organization will help 
them. Why not be scientific and accept under the circum- 
stance the simple working out of the only evolutionary 
principle whose origin can correctly be attributed to Dar- 
win, the survival of the fittest—in our case, of the “ Jews, 
niggers and Irish”? 
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